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BONAPARTE AND THE BLACK CARDINALS. 


BY B. MORGAN. 


FIERCE light which beats on Napoleon’s throne 
has left one point in semi-darkness—the inner 
history of his divorce and remarriage, and the 
one ringing note of opposition he was forced to 
hear thereon. Thiers has dealt inadequately, if 

not unfairly, with the facts; Talleyrand has given them a dis- 

tinctly false coloring. The present writer has been enabled to 
piece together the disconnected items from the best contempor- 
ary authorities, viz.: the official documents at Rome and Paris, 
and the memoirs of Consalvi, Pignatelli, etc. The Black Car- 
dinals were the members of the Sacred College who refused to 
give the sanction of their presence to Napoleon’s marriage with 

Marie-Louise, thereby incurring the emperor’s hostility, and 

among other penalties being forbidden to wear the cardinal’s 

dress or any insignia of ecclesiastical rank. 

Historically the episode is of the first importance; the prin- 
ciple affirmed by the cardinals being essentially the same as 
that which separated England from the church in the days of 
Henry VIII., while the consequences of their action had a direct 
influence on the Concordat question. Napoleon’s design of 
divorcing Josephine was neither hastily conceived nor precipi- 
tously executed. A list, drawn up by his orders in 1807, con- 
taining the names of eighteen marriageable princesses, proves 
that even then he was deliberating on the choice of a mother 
for his heir. When Wagram was fought and won, two years 
later, the time appeared ripe for action, and on October 15, 
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1809, Napoleon and Josephine went through a solemn form dis- 
solving by mutual consent the civil ties which had united them 
for thirteen years. 

Here the question might have ended had a civil contract 
been the only obstacle to a new marriage. In Catholic coun- 
tries the church recognizes no marriage which is not contracted 
in accordance with the decrees of the Council of Trent: the 
parish priest (or his delegate) of one of the contracting parties 
must officiate and there must be two witnesses of the union. 
These conditions, though essential, are of ecclesiastical ordinance, 
and as such are within the dispensing power of the pope. 

But, unfortunately for the smooth working of Napoleon’s 
designs, the religious ceremony had taken place. On December 
1, 1804, Cardinal Fesch, authorized by papal dispensation, had 
given the blessing and sanction of the church to the union, 
without the presence of the parochus or of witnesses. 

It is certain that Napoleon was reluctant to submit to this 
religious marriage, but Josephine’s entreaties and the exigencies 
of her solemn coronation as empress induced him to yield. 


NAPOLEON URGES “STATE REASONS” AS GROUND FOR DIVORCE. 


Although the emperor afterwards affected to look upon the 
recognition of his divorce and remarriage as a matter of course, 
there is abundant proof that he had always foreseen the diff- 
culties in his way. Precedents were dug up, loop-holes were 
looked for; nothing, in short, was left untried by him to find a 
justification in the eyes of the church. During his return from 
Bayonne, in the spring of 1808, he had received a deputation 
consisting of the archbishop and clergy of Bordeaux, and dur- 
ing the conversation the question of divorce was introduced by 
Napoleon. “Man cannot put asunder what God has joined 
together,” said the vicar-general in answer to an argument of 
Napoleon. “Yes, yes,” returned the emperor sharply, “that is 
true in ordinary cases—without it there would be no stability in 
the institution of marriage—but it cannot hold when the inter- 
ests of the state are at issue.” His interlocutor assured him 
that no distinction was admitted, and Napoleon, in anger, began 
to cite a number of instances in Poland, Hungary, etc., where 
the church had pronounced for divorce. The president of 
Bordeaux Seminary was standing close by, and the emperor 
turned to him for corroboration. But the president proved to 
be a staunch churchman as well as a sound theologian, and 
replied that the cases cited were simply declarations of nullity 
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ab initio—there had been no marriage. Two results followed 
from this encounter: the archbishop received orders within a 
few days to dismiss the president and _ vicar-general, and 
Napoleon devoted all his efforts to prove that his marriage with 
Josephine had been null and void from the beginning. 


THE POPE, JEROME BONAPARTE, AND MISS PATTERSON. 


That the whole question belonged to the jurisdiction of 
the pope Napoleon knew perfectly, but he was equally 
aware that whatever concessions he might hope to obtain from 
Pius, this would never be one of them; the knowledge had 
been forced upon him by the pope’s refusal to annul the mar- 
riage between Jerome Bonaparte and Miss Patterson. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to obtain, if possible, the sanction of 
the local ecclesiastical authority. Josephine and Napoleon 
accordingly presented their case before the diocesan court, 
alleging several and somewhat contradictory grounds of nullity. 
The board at first refused to consider the case on the plea that 
it had no jurisdiction; but the objection was overruled, and a 
decision of nullity arrived at on the ground that Napoleon’s 
marriage had not been celebrated in accordance with the essen- 
tial requirements of Trent. The diocesan sentence was at once 
used as a lever for moving the metropolitan authority, and 
three days later this too pronounced in favor of nullity—this 
time, however, on the ground that Napoleon had not given a 
proper consent. 

It is useless to deny that both sentences were a lamentable 
proof of weakness. The theological question could scarcely 
present a difficulty to an intelligent Catholic school-boy. The 
diriment impediment had been removed by dispensation, the 
emperor’s consent had been freely and clearly expressed, and 
finally neither diocesan nor metropolitan court possessed a shred 
of jurisdiction in the case. 

Doubtless Napoleon would not have gone to all this trouble 
to obtain such a palpably weak sanction for his second mar- 
riage had he persevered in his original intention of an alliance 
with a Russian princess, of the schismatic church. But he had 
now set his heart or his mind on Marie-Louise, and a canonical 
decision was necessary to meet the feelings of the Catholic 
house of Austria. Indeed, the Emperor Francis had openly 
declared that he would never consent to the marriage until the 
divorce had been granted by the church. 
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LOCAL SANCTION HIS ONLY HOPE. 


If the decisions already given scarcely fulfilled such an exi- 
gency, it must be said that Napoleon’s agents made the most 
of them.: The difficulty of approaching the Holy Father was 
advanced as a reason for claiming jurisdiction for the local 
courts—and, in short, Francis was content so long as appear- 
ances were saved. Some trouble was still threatened by the 
Archbishop of Vienna, who refused to publish the bans in his 
diocese; but he was powerless outside his own province, and 
publication in Vienna, was dispensed from by Cardinal Maury, 
who, in spite of the pope’s positive prohibition, had now 
assumed the title and office of Archbishop of Paris. Thus 
everything seemed to be smooth for the new alliance when sud- 
denly a note of opposition arose from whence it was least 
expected, and the history of the Black Cardinals began. 


THE CHURCH A BRANCH OF THE STATE. 

In his vast scheme of centralization Napoleon designed Paris 
to be the capital of the conquered world. After imprisoning 
the Holy Father he had insisted on transferring thither the 
Papal insignia and archives, and had forced the College of Car- 
dinals to make their abode there; partly, no doubt, to aug- 
ment the splendor of his court, but principally that he might be 
able to control the potent influence of the church. For the 
emperor’s purpose it was necessary that the cardinals should be 
enabled to live in a style suitable to their dignity, and to this 
end he allowed them a yearly pension of 30,000 francs ($6,000). 
As he had already confiscated their patrimonies he could well 
afford to do this, and they might fairly regard it as partial 
restitution; but Napoleon took no pains to conceal the fact 
that he considered them as his salaried servants, and many of 
the cardinals refused to touch his money. 

The difficult situation of the church forced them to submit 
to their humiliating position in Paris, and their general acqui- 
escence in Napoleon’s treatment of them lulled him into the 
conviction that he was entire master of their principles as well 
as of their persons and property. While the divorce proceedings 
were pending he ignored them altogether, but he remembered 
them in time to require their presence at the nuptials. Accord- 
ingly they received four invitations for the four marriage func- 
tions—the presentation at St. Cloud, the civil contract, the re- 
ligious ceremony, and the solemn reception at the Tuileries. 
Hinc tlle lacryme. 
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What were they to do? The diocesan decision they knew to 
be worthless, and their presence at the religious ceremony would 
be not unnaturally construed as an approval of it. Scylla on 
one side; on the other the Charybdis of the emperor’s heavy 
wrath not only against themselves but against the pope and 
church. Time was pressing, and at Consalvi’s suggestion the 
cardinals agreed to meet at his hotel to discuss the difficulty. 


THE CARDINALS PROTEST. 


Cardinal Somaglia, the pope’s vicar-general, was the first to 
raise his voice in defence of principle. He was prepared to 
yield as far as conscience would allow, but on no consideration 
would he consent to give the sanction of his presence to what 
he knew to be an unlawful marriage. The question was 
debated far into the night, and resulted in an almost equal 
division of votes. All the cardinals recognized the invalidity of 
the second marriage, but of the twenty-seven present fourteen 
felt justified in attending even the religious function. Their 
presence, they argued, did not involve their sanction. The re- 
maining thirteen decided not to assist at either the civil or 
religious ceremony. They made known their decision to Cardinal 
Fesch, and, in spite of his entreaties and remonstrances, refused 
to move from their decision. 

Meanwhile the rumors of unexpected resistance reached the 
emperor. He took little notice of them beyond commissioning 
Fouché, then at the head of police,.to interview the refractory 
cardinals. FFouché repeated the arguments of Fesch, but failed 
to shake their constancy. They were indeed willing to attend 
the function of civil marriage, as the church held it to be of 
no importance, if this would satisfy the emperor. Fouché gave 
no guarantee, the cardinals retreated to their first position, and 
so matters stood till the crisis. 

On Saturday, March 31, the official presentation took place 
at St. Cloud. A few cardinals were absent through illness or 
other good reason; the main body attended. On the following 
day the civil contract was signed, but among the crowd of 
ambassadors, ministers, and high officers that thronged the gal- 
leries only twelve purple robes were to be seen. Fesch was 
there, of course; Maury, once Napoleon’s greatest opponent, 
now his most subservient courtier; and with them the two 
Dorias, Spina, Albani, Caselli, Ruffo, Tondarini, Vincenti, Erskine, 
and Roverello. 
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A SKELETON AT THE FEAST. 


April 2 was the day fixed for the solemn entrance into 
Paris of the allied kings and princes, and the ceremony of re- 
ligious marriage. The French capital throbbed with excitement 
and enthusiasm. From the barrier of Neuilly to the gates of 
the Tuileries two flashing lines of troops kept back the surging, 
glory-mad throng that “came to see great Caesar pass.” Within 
the chapel there was scarcely standing-room for the brilliant 
guests. It was indeed the acme of Napoleon’s glory. And yet 
the thorn was under the rose. When the emperor with his 
quick, nervous step left the crowded halls amid thunders of 
applause, those who knew him could see the frown on his face 
grow blacker—and they knew the reason. Indeed, while the 
chapel was thronged in all other parts, sixteen empty seats im- 
mediately on the right of the altar stood out in ugly contrast. 
The protest was at once crushing and unmistakable. Three 
cardinals were absent through illness; thirteen had sent no ex- 
cuse—Mattei, Pignatelli, Scotti, Somaglia, Consalvi, Brancadoro, 
Saluzzo, Galeffi, Litta, Ruffo-Scilla, Oppizioni, Gabrielli, and Di 
Pietro. 

They had asserted their principle, but having done so, they 
were now ready to “render unto Czsar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” and attended in a body the solemn reception at the 
Tuileries. 

LEAD AS A CANONICAL ARGUMENT. 

In the first paroxysm of his anger Napoleon had spoken 
about having the cardinals shot for their contumacy, but night 
and counsel changed his plans. 

On the reception day the Tuileries was crowded with the 
emperor’s guests. Hour after hour passed by in waiting until 
about five o’clock in the evening. Then an aide-de-camp ap- 
peared, but before admitting the expectant throng to the 
imperial presence, he announced in a loud voice that the 
emperor declined to receive the cardinals who had absented 
themselves from the marriage; they were ordered to withdraw 
from the palace. The insulted prelates filed down the grand 
staircase in silence. At the foot another indignity awaited them 
—their carriages and servants had been dismissed by the 
emperor’s commands. To complete the day’s lesson, Napoleon 
admitted the other cardinals and lavished on their absent col- 
leagues a tirade of abuse in which Oppizioni and Consalvi were 
singled out for especial opprobrium—Consalvi because he was 
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the most outspoken of the absentees, and Oppizioni because all 
his dignities had been conferred through the mediation of 
Napoleon. 

NAPOLEON AS “ BOSS.” 

On the following day (April 4) Bigot de Preameneu, the 
minister of worship, received the following imperial communica- 
tion: “Several cardinals, though invited, did not attend my 
marriage. I desire to know the names of these cardinals and 
to ascertain which of them have bishoprics in France, in my 
Italian kingdom, or in the kingdom of Naples. It is my inten- 
tion to dismiss these individuals and to stop the payment of 
their allowance, not considering them cardinals any longer. You 
will report, etc.” 

In sending the required list Bigot omitted the name of 
Monsignor della Somaglia, but if this was a ruse to separate the 
most powerful of the culprits from his colleagues, it was foiled 
by the cardinal’s firmness. He insisted on sharing the fate as 
well as the feelings of his colleagues. 

The receipt of the black list by Napoleon resulted in the 
following orders: “The minister of worship will summon to his 
hotel the cardinals who, without the excuse of illness, failed to 
attend the ceremony of religious marriage. The minister will 
tell them that without the pope they are nothing, and in any 
case in which they might possess jurisdiction the minority are 
bound to obey the majority ; that his majesty has seen in their 
present conduct the same spirit of rebellion which they have 
displayed for the last ten years, which has obliged his majesty 
to take Rome, and which has stimulated them to induce the 
pope to fulminate against him an excommunication that is the 
laughing-stock of the present time and will be not less so that 
of posterity.” . . . The letter ends: “It is because they are 
considered already condemned that they shall be no longer per- 
mitted to wear ecclesiastical distinctions or the cardinal’s dress.” 


DIGNIFIED PROTEST OF THE BLACK CARDINALS. 


In fulfilment of these instructions a circular was at once 
issued by Bigot ordering the cardinals to meet him at his office 
at nine o’clock the same evening. Fouché was the only other 
official present. Bigot made known the emperor’s commands, 
and Consalvi protested against the charges of rebellion and dis- 
affection. During Bigot’s address and Consalvi’s remonstrances 
Fouché had spoken no word. Now, however, he came forward 
as the. well-meaning friend of both parties. The emperor had 
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misconstrued their action. Why could they not draw up a 
statement explaining that their absence had not that extreme 
significance attached to it by the emperor? It was an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding and might be set right by a few words. 
Bigot joined Fouché in persuasion and the bait took. The car- 
dinals were urged to lose no time, as the emperor would leave 
Paris on the following day. 

After a deliberation lasting over five hours the cardinals 
drew up a document in which they disclaimed all rebellious pur- 
poses—their absence was due to the non-intervention of the pope 
in the annulling of the first marriage—they did not set them- 
selves up as judges nor to pronounce doubts on the validity of 
the dissolution or the legitimacy of the children who might be 
born; but there was no mention of an apology, no admission 
of regret for their action. The discussion lasted well into the 
night, and at daybreak Cardinal Litta hastened to present the 
document to Napoleon, through the mediation of’ De Preameneu. 
The minister took the document without comment, read it, ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with its tenor—but, unfortunately, the 
emperor had left Paris during the night and no choice was left 
him but to obey orders. 

THE CARDINALS BANISHED. 

What the orders were soon became apparent. In a few days 
the government sequestrated all goods belonging to the Black 
Cardinals, the government allowance was stopped, and finally, 
on June 13, a police order was issued commanding them to 
leave Paris within twenty-four hours for specified destinations in 
the east of France. Money was provided for the journey, and 
they were to receive an allowance of fifty dollars a month for 
their support. The munificent provision was not accepted. 

Continuous intercourse between the cardinals became hence- 
forth impossible. They were scattered and placed under the 
vigilance of the police. While as a rule two cardinals were 
assigned to each town, care was taken to separate those who 
had lived together in Paris; and as some old notes were oppor- 
tunely discovered recalling the fact that a difference of opinion 
had existed between Mattei and Pignatelli it was considered 
piquant to have them live together. 

THE CARDINALS NOT WITHOUT FRIENDS. 

This sudden change of life could not be other than trying. 
Few of the cardinals spoke French, most of them were well ad- 
vanced in years. The bishops of the dioceses in which they were 
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lodged were, with one exception, too much in awe of Napoleon to 
compromise their position by an excessive display of kindliness to 
the exiles. The clergy followed their example, and as time 
went on their negative attitude developed into sullen hostility. 
Napoleon took care to let them know that he construed friend- 
ship for the cardinals as enmity to himself. 

But the cardinals were not without friends. Many of the 
neighboring nobility refused to be cowed by the emperor's an- 
ger. On the day of their departure from Paris a society was 
established to supply funds to the exiled and beggared princes 
of the church. The government soon became aware of the new 
association; suspected members were subjected to the closest 
espionage, the cardinals were examined by the sub-prefects of 
their districts, the activity of the police was redoubled, and nu- 
merous arrests were made. Relations with the pope or the 
Black Cardinals were now recognized as sufficient cause for im- 
prisonment or banishment. 

Still the movement grew apace, enlarging its original purpose 
and affording not only monetary assistance to the pope, the 
Black Cardinals, and the impoverished clergy of Belgium, but 
providing the means of communication between Pius and his 
court. Even the Red Cardinals, as they were called, including 
Fesch, came to the assistance of their colleagues. Maury alone 
refused—worse still, betrayed his own clergy for complicity in 
the movement. 

Meanwhile the pope’s position at Savona had been going 
from bad to worse. His health, always feeble, began to give 
way utterly as the tide of misfortune rose higher and higher 
about the church. Deprived of his advisers, surrounded by spies 
who watched his every movement, and continually besieged by 
the ecclesiastical partisans of Napoleon, it is no wonder that he 
began to consider the advisability of abating his just claims. In 
May, 1810, the Chevalier Lebzeltern offered him the mediation of 
Austria, but he declined to act without the assistance of his 
court. Cardinals Spina and Caselli, in July, urged him to give 
way; and in the spring of 1811 the bishops of Tours, Nantes, 
and Tréves made a joint representation begging him to yield, 
for the peace of the church, on the question of the canonical 
institution of the French bishops. None of these influenced him, 
and the first sign of yielding was not given until he consented 
to confirm the decisions of the so-called National Council held 
at Paris from June to August of 1811. But his concession was 
useless ; Napoleon refused to accept it. 
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BONAPARTE’S VENGEANCE. 


At the beginning of the same year the Abbé d’Astros was 
arrested. The examination of his papers led to the discovery 
that he, in conjunction with Padre Fontana and Monsignor de 
Gregorio, had been for some time charged by the pope with the 
administration of the ecclesiastical affairs of Paris under the 
superintendence of Cardinal di Pietro. Napoleon’s anger knew 
no bounds when he discovered that the pope’s opposition to 
Maury had been practically enforced. Di Pietro, who was 
credited, incorrectly as it happened, with having published the 
excommunication of Napoleon, was at once thrown into prison. 
His companions in exile at Semur, Cardinals Gabrielli and Oppi- 
zioni, on refusing to give evidence against him, were imprisoned, 
as well as Fontana and De Gregorio. The sword of Damocles 
hung above the other exiled cardinals, but they were allowed to 
pursue the monotonous routine of their life. 

The news of the pope’s removal to Fontainebleau was not 
calculated to give them satisfaction, nor were the rumors of the 
attempts made to influence him. On January 1, 1813, the em- 
peror made friendly advances to his captive. Smarting under 
the Russian disaster, Napoleon felt it necessary to use all his 
efforts to bring to an end his war with the church—but on his 
own terms. Throughout January all the devices of diplomacy 
were brought to bear on Pius, with the result that the pontiff 
consented on the 31st to accept what is now known as the 
“ Concordat of 1813” as a basis of settlement. One condition, 
however, he insisted on: until the Black Cardinals were released 
and at liberty to consult with him he would not ratify the 
treaty. 

THE CONCORDAT AND THE CARDINALS. 


Napoleon was forced to give way, and within a few weeks 
the pope was once more surrounded by his natural court. His 
first act was to select five cardinals as intimate counsellors—they 
were all Black. This and other indications showed Napoleon 
the parlous plight of his unratified Concordat, and he deter- 
mined on a characteristic coup which would be likely to make 
the pope’s retreat difficult if not impossible. With the view of 
influencing public opinion he broke his promise to keep secret 
the terms of the proposed arrangement. 

The deliberations at Fontainebleau went on. If the terms of 
the present arrangement were sufficiently bad, the cardinals soon 
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learned how far Napoleon had wished to drive the pope when 
they saw the draft of the conditions originally insisted on. They 
ran as follows : 

I. The popes before their coronation will swear to ordain 
nothing against the four Gallican propositions. 

II. They will for the future have the right of nominating 
only one-third of the cardinals, the remaining two-thirds devolv- 
ing on Catholic sovereigns. 

III. The Holy Father will issue a brief condemning the con- 
duct of the Black Cardinals. 

IV. Cardinals Pacca and Di Pietro will be excluded from all 
amnesty and not allowed to approach the pope. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that such terms would 
have been a death-blow to the independence of the church. 

In the discussion of the present treaty opinions were at first 
divided, even a few of the Black Cardinals being in favor of 
accepting the treaty in substance. The rest, whose views finaily 
prevailed, urged the immediate rejection of the treaty. Pius was 
only too glad to endorse their decision, and they were ordered 
to draw up a letter for the emperor, to be afterwards copied 
by his own hand. 

POLICE ESPIONAGE OVER THE POPE. 

The story of the difficulties attending the composition of this 
important document reads like a page of romance. Every move- 
ment of the pope and cardinals was watched and reported by 
Napoleon’s spies. The prelates could not confer in the palace 
and were obliged to hold their meetings, with the utmost pre- 
caution, in the rooms of a sick cardinal. When the letter was 
drawn up the pontiff began to copy it, but so feeble and bro- 
ken was he, and so carefully watched by Napoleon’s agents, that 
he could not write more than half a dozen lines each day. 
Every morning, while he heard or celebrated Mass, a police 
agent visited his rooms, opened the bureaus with duplicate keys 
and searched among the pope’s documents. The letter was, 
therefore, never left in his possession over night. Consalvi and 
Di Pietro brought it with them every morning, the pope wrote 
a few lines, the letter was taken away and transferred to Pacca, 
who brought it again in the evening, when the same process 
was repeated. At last the long and important document was 
copied in full, and entrusted, on March 24, to Colonel Lagorsse 
for immediate delivery to the emperor. 

It was a severe blow to Napoleon in his thickening difficul- 
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ties, but he had no intention of accepting such a reverse quietly. 
Days passed and no intimation came to Fontainebleau that the 
letter had reached its destination. But a change was immediately 
apparent in the treatment of the pope and cardinals. The crowds 
that had thronged around the pontiff were no longer admitted ; 
the cardinals were refused permission to speak with him on 
business, and on the night of April 5 Cardinal di Pietro was 
taken from his bed, conducted by a police official to Ausonne, 
where he was once more deprived of the purple and kept under 
the strictest surveillance. The “Concordat of 1813” was de- 
clared a law of the empire, and the pope and cardinals. freely 
accused of tergiversation and bad faith. 
EXIT BONAPARTE; RE-ENTER CARDINALS. 

The remaining facts are open history. Napoleon restored 
Pius to his dominions when he could no longer hold them, but 
hostile to the last to the Black Cardinals, he exiled most of 
them a second time. His abdication at Fontainebleau set them 
free again, and they were welcomed with transport at Paris— 
even Talleyrand congratulating himself that he was privileged to 
be instrumental in obtaining freedom for them. 

Even in the solitude of Elba, when the world had slipped 
from his grasp, Napoleon never forgave the Black Cardinals, 
ranking them to the end as his bitterest enemies. Enemies they 
were indeed in a sense, but not bitter or personal ones. Their 


courage and perseverance were given to the church when she 
sorely needed both, but in all their persecution they betrayed 
no resentment against Napoleon. Aeati gui persecutionem patiuntur 


pro justitia. 


























LE PERE PHILIPPE. 


LE PERE PHILIPPE. 


BY MARY BOYLE O'REILLY. 


E bon Dieu vous beni,” murmured le Pére Philippe, 
laying his hand gently on the head of little 
Myrtle ; and as she shyly answered, “ Merci, mon 
pére,” he continued in the soft Franco-Indian 
patots : 

“And now, my little one, hasten to gather bright blossoms 
that the shrine may be dressed for the morrow.” And happily 
important, away sped the little Myrtle to perform no easy task, 
for few flowers were to be found so far north in early May, 
and well knew le Pére Philippe that the shrine would again be 
decked with tall, tree-like bouquets of brilliantly dyed straw flow- 
ers. before which nature’s sweet handiwork would fade in very 


shame. 
Down the straggling village street slowly went le Pére 
Philippe, his tall, slight figure clothed in a close-fitting black 


soutane. Past the scattered shanties that sheltered his little 
flock, past the barely cultivated tracts of land from which they 
drew their scanty supply of cereals, through the dark, cool wood 
where the foot of the trespasser sank noiselessly on a cushion 
of mouldering leaves, and out again into the sunlight that flooded 
the bold face of the cliff. There the sad eyes were lifted from 
the open book, and looked over the sparkling waters of the 
broad river, gazing wistfully eastward to the far-away beautiful 
land of his birth. That land which had been all sunlight and 
gladness and love, with never a cloud to dim the brightness of 
the long days as he roamed the woods with his gun and dogs, 
struggled with his books and his tutor in the great library of 
his father’s house, or dashed through the streets of the little 
town at a mad gallop, causing sundry worthy dames to peer at 
him as he passed and exclaim with uplifted eyes and hands, 
that “monsieur’s eldest son was a wild youth and would come 
to no good end”; and always beside him, inseparable as his 
shadow, ally in all ventures, imitator in all pranks, was his only 
brother Alec, his junior by five years. Unlike as it was possible 
for brothers to be were the swarthy, black-eyed Philippe and 
the gentle younger son. 
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“Philippe must be sent away to school; he is leading my 
delicate boy into positive danger,” wailed the mother plaintively. 

“ Tush, tush, Louisa! he will but toughen the lad; make him 
strong and manly, not a statuette with yellow curls,” replied the 
big, bluff father, watching his boys on the lawn as they brand- 
ished long swords stolen from the library. But alas, alas! for 
Philippe: even as the parents looked the fun grew fast and 
furious, until, carried away with excitement, Philippe dealt his 
more timid opponent a heavy blow on the brow. 

With a cry of pain the child fell back, and in an instant 
Philippe knelt beside him in an agony of remorseful terror. 
Only for a moment—then he was roughly pushed aside by an irate 
father, who caught the boy in his arms and carried him swiftly 
to the house. And then came days that the boy—now grown 
to manhood—could never forget. Days when his grief-stricken 
mother passed him with averted face,on her way to the room 
where learned men held daily consultation abaut the little bed. 

No one spoke to him—no one seemed to see him. Even the 
dogs in the court-yard avoided him, and from the servants noth- 
ing could be learned save that Alec was still alive. And so one 
day the heart-broken boy found courage to creep softly into the 
sick-room. There were a great many people present, and it was 
some time ere he caught a glimpse of Alec, poor, gentle little 
Alec, his white face almost ghastly beneath a wreath of ban- 
dages. It was awfully quiet as one of the doctors spoke, in a 
grave, low voice: 

“Unless something unforeseen occur the boy will live, but he 
will lose his sight.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“We are well-nigh certain, monsieur.” 

With down-bent head the stricken father turned away only 
to encounter the wretched cause of all this agony. 

“Is that you, Philippe?” he thundered, forgetful of the little 
invalid—“ you who have succeeded in spoiling a brother’s life! 
Leave my sight, miserable boy, and never let me see you again.” 

The passionate words sank deep into the aching heart, and 
Philippe interpreted the speech literally. Not until years after, 
when vainly searching for his parents in the place he had once 
called home, did he know of the terror-stricken search, the wide- 
spread inquiry, and the passionate grief that followed his flight. 

All this and more was in the mind of the man who stood 
gazing into the sunlit river; and so deep in revery was he that 
he did not see coming out of the woods the tall, gaunt figure of 
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an Indian woman whose dishevelled hair fell about her bowed 
shoulders and half hid her sunken cheeks, while from her parted 
lips came a weird, guttural sound which shaped itself into the 
rhythm of a rude improvisation. With stealthy rapidity she ad- 
vanced until she seized his arm, crying: 

“Can you see him? Can you see him, coming in the flying 
canoe? It is time he returned. There was little light when he 
left, and now the light is going. Oh! when will he be here?” 

“Hush, hush! my child,” murmured the priest soothingly ; 
“wait yet a little. I cannot see him now, but the sun has not 
yet set; perhaps—” 

“But it is so long,” moaned the poor mad creature; “ it is 
so long, and the storm that came from the sea, and the boy 
that was a babe is now a man; he must come soon!” And again 
she wailed with the passionate, blood-chilling lament of an In- 
dian widow. 

“We must wait in patience, my child, and some day he will 
come back for you.” 

“For me!” she cried in an ecstasy of delight—‘ come back 
for me? It is true!—le pére has said it. He will come back for 
me”; and as swiftly as she had come she disappeared. 

“Lord, give her peace,” murmured le Pére Philippe; “she has 
been faithful for twenty years.” 

Slowly the sun set, throwing dark shadows to meet the soli- 
tary man on his homeward way. It was wonderfully tranquil in 
the usually noisy street; the mingled sounds from the households 
were blended and softened ere they reached the ear. 

“Here comes le pére!” cried a girl’s shrill voice, as he reached 
his own enclosure, and a score of black-eyed, copper-skinned 
children sprang up to greet him. Then began the little even- 
ing ceremony which had done more to soften and civilize these 
wild young natures than many years of patient endeavor. With 
twenty pairs of eyes fastened on his face, and twenty pairs of 
eager feet stayed to his slow tread, they moved about the little 
garden which was not his but theirs. 

“Another bud on your rose-tree, Marie; ah! but that is good 
indeed ; and your corn, John, who ever saw better grown corn 
so early? and Nichola’s potatoes without a weed among them, 
that is like my patient Nichola; and the blue eyes already 
bloomed for the feast day. But how came this destruction?” he 
asked sternly, looking from a trampled garden to the circle of 
children. No one spoke, but a dozen accusing eyes glanced 
stealthily at the culprit, who stood silent and stolid. 
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“How did this happen?” repeated le pére; “can there be 
anger and strife among you? Marie, I trust you will tell me.” 

“O mon pére!"*answered the girl, “it was not Jean’s fault; 
but because of his brother, who has quarrelled with Peter’s 
brother about—about Myrtle Nichola—’”’ 

“That will do,” interrupted le pére sadly; “and now we will 
have the story.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the children in gratified chorus, throwing 
themselves with native grace on the grass at his feet. 

“Let me see,” mused le Pére Philippe, “of what was the 
story last night ?” 

“Of the ass of Balaam, the prophet,” cried the children to- 
gether. 

“Good! and to-night it will be of the faithful white-winged 
dove that flew back to the good Noe over the flood.” And 
in the hush of the coming twilight the beautiful story was told. 
A sighing breath from the children ended the little sermon, and 
with one accord they rose and went quietly homeward. Not so 
le Pére Philippe, who had heard enough to make him anxious. 
“They are but children, passionate, untamed children—a curious 
mixture of wisdom and ignorance; ah, me! I fear we may 
Christianize but not civilize them,’ he mused, and walking 
swiftly he noticed that the groups about each doorway seemed 


strangely excited. At his approach a constrained silence fell on 


the people—such silence as falls on children caught in some act 
of mischief. 

Straight to John Nichola’s house and through the low, dark 
doorway went le Pére Philippe, into-the common living room, 
which reeked with fumes of tobacco and cookery, the odor of 
tanning furs, with here and there a suggestion of sweet grass, 
and herbs, and onions. 

On an old lounge lay the lord of the manor silent and taci- 
turn, while his over-worked, scrawny wife glanced anxiously 
from the recumbent form to the girl who sat staring angrily 
into the fire. 

“T have come,” said le pére quietly, smiling as he accepted 
the proffered seat. 

“Tt is well,” grunted the smoker, pipe in mouth, with an 
expressive glance at his daughter. 

“Tt has been a long drought; when will the rain come? 
inquired the visitor after a strained silence, skilfully appealing to 
the pride of his weather-wise host. 

“ Before the moon is full.” 


” 
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“So soon? John Atteau told me only yesterday not until 
the wane.” 
“ John Atteau will never see the wane,” muttered the Indian. 

“Indeed! And why?” 

“Has mon pére not heard?” ; 

“JT have heard nothing,” answered le Pére Philippe; which 
was, indeed, true enough. 

“Go away!” commanded the master to the women, who 
slowly slunk out of the room. 

“There has been death to-day in the village. John Atteau 
killed Peter’s son because of my girl. John Atteau has run 
away, but there are those who will track him through the 
forest”; and the Indian grimly returned to his pipe. Knowing 
the Indian character as he did, le Pére Philippe asked no more, 
but rose and left the house. Next morning he left the village. 

“T must find John Atteau ere he come to harm,” he resolved, 
forgetting in his eagerness that the haunts of men are not so 
easy of investigation as the paths of his beloved forest ; and, 
heedless of all save the fugitive, he patiently journeyed on, 
There was but one road to travel, for the runaway would un- 
doubtedly seek refuge in the nearest city, where crimes like his 
were more likely to pass unknown and unpunished. Sometimes a 
lumberman offered a lift on the journey and was filled with won 
derment at the conversation of his fellow-traveller, or a settler gave 
a night’s shelter, feeling amply repaid by the wealth of forest lore 
he received ; again, an Indian shared his canoe with the revered 
black robe, going many miles out of his way with dignified cour- 
tesy; and so at last le Pére Philippe reached the city. Then fora 
moment his heart sank. Was this huge settlement, that resounded 
a very Babel, the little town he had left but a score of years 
before? Could he have come a hundred weary miles in vain? 
“This is the inn,” announced his last conductor with abashed 
air, noting the consternation of his companion. 

‘““My good, innocent children,’ murmured le Pére Philippe, 
passing the crowded bar on his way to the office. “I have but 
little, littke’—he had almost forgotten the word—“I have but 
little money,” he said to the innkeeper, placing his solitary gold 
piece on the counter; and ere that astonished individual could 
collect himself he continued, “Have you heard aught of John 
Atteau? I have come to find him.” 

“T know no such man,” answered the innkeeper, pocketing 
the money; “but you can have a bed.” 

And so le Pére Philippe was domiciled and the search bes 
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gan. Instinctively he kept to the lower portions of the town, 
and many a revel was suddenly broken by the silent appearance 
of le Pére Philippe. This failing, he turned to the residential 
quarter, and day and night the search went on, for the thought 
of the fatherless village left small desire for rest. 

One stormy night, in the midst of wind and rain, le Pére 
Philippe went slowly through the dismal streets, peering eagerly 
into the down-bent faces of the passers, and so intent that he 
paid no heed to a rapidly driven carriage which drew up to the 
curb, and as the door was flung back he reeled under the stun- 
ning blow. Out sprang a man who, as he supported the totter- 
ing figure, offered his apologies for the careless haste which had 
caused the mishap. 

“ Alec,” exclaimed a sweet, clear voice as a lady emerged 
from the carriage—“ Alec, will you not ask the gentleman—” 

“ Alec,” murmured the dazed man, as he looked at the hand- 
some face bent anxiously above him. . 

“JT fear, sir, you are severely hurt. Will you not come into 
our house for a short rest? My name is De Lansverdy.” 

“Mon Dieu, it is impossible!” cried le Pére Philippe in a 
harsh, strained voice—‘ Alec de Lansverdy!”’ 

By this the trio stood in the entrance hall looking fixedly at 
one another, and then the wife, with delicate kindness, stole softly 
away, leaving the brothers alone ; for with the instinct of a lov- 
ing heart she divined the meaning of the mystery, and felt that 
their joy would be mingled with pain. Late into the night she 
sat in her darkened room listening to the soft murmur of their 
voices, broken sometimes by the dual tread. Toward morn- 
ing her husband came to her, his handsome face grave and 
pale. 

“My love,” he whispered, bending to kiss her tenderly, “he 
is Philippe of whom I have told you; but so changed, so old. 
Will you come down to him?” 

“Q Alec! I am so glad for him and for you,” she answered 
as together they descended the staircase. 

“And this is my dear brother’s wife,” said le Pére Philippe 
softly as he looked into the sweet upturned face; “you will for- 
give my abruptness of last night,” he added with gentle cour- 
tesy; “when I am gone Alec will tell you all.” 

“OQ mon Pére Philippe!—” began the little wife; but he 
softly interrupted : 

“Nay, say no more: Alec will tell you all. I have been 
more blessed than I deserve, and I must return to my good 
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children in the settlement, for they have missed me. Alec has 
promised to do my task here.” 

“Can we not keep him, Alec?” whispered the wife. 

“It is impossible, dear heart; I have argued half the night. 
His very soul is bound’ up in a parcel of savages,” he answered 
bitterly; and then aloud: “Will you give us some coffee, 
Marie?” 

It was a sad and silent meal, yet over all too soon. ‘ Good- 
by, my dear sister,” murmured le Pére Philippe. ‘“ Alec—good- 
by”; only a long, strong hand-clasp, but the two men looked 
steadily into each other’s eyes and the bitter past was forgotten. 
Then le Pére Philippe, with stumbling steps and down-bent 
head, went swiftly from the room. 

“OQ Alec!” sobbed the little wife as she watched him from 
the window, “his heart is broken in going back.” 


“Such a night to send for you, mon,pére, and you just home; 
and for what? Not a reasonable Christian, but a woman crazy 
for twenty years,” grumbled the old housekeeper as she delivered 
Jean’s message, 

“Not a word,” said le pére sternly, and in five minutes he 
stood in the sick-room. On a low bed, little more than a pal- 
let of straw, lay the dying woman seemingly in a troubled sleep, 
moving restlessly at times as she moaned and murmured. The 
superstitious Indians had fled at the approach of death, and 
only one woman sat by the bedside, while an old squaw cowered 
muttering in a corner. “Le bon Dieu vous beni,” murmured le 
Pére Philippe as he crossed the threshold, and at the sound the 
solitary watcher raised her head, disclosing the pale wan face of 
Myrtle Nichola. 

“Shall I go away, mon pére?” she asked meekly. 

“Remain, my child. I am glad to find you here; it is good 
to serve the dying.” 

“Merci, mon pére,” she answered, and for a long time no 
more was said, while the old squaw ceased her muttering and 
the young girl rendered many womanly offices to the uncon- 
scious woman. Would she awake in the last dread hour, or 
drift out and over the dark river with mind still clouded and 
reason gone? This was the thought uppermost in the minds of 
the watchers, when quietly the sleeper waked and looked about 
her with dim uncertain eyes. 

“Do you know me?” asked le Pére Philippe, bending toward 
her, but she did not hear. 
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“It is very dark,” she murmured, trying to push an imagis 
nary veil from her face, while Myrtle placed an oil-lamp closé 
to the bed; but still the querulous voice continued. 

“Tt is dark, dark, dark; oh! why is it so dark?” and a low 
sobbing as of a frightened child filled the room. 

“Hush, hush!” whispered the girl; “it is not dark and we 
are all here—le pére, and Mary, and I.’ Gradually the sobbing 
ceased and the dying woman lay quite still for a moment, and 
then— 

“What is that?” she cried, sitting up with sudden strength; 
“hush, what is that? Oh! I hear the whispering of the river, 
and the swish, swish of the paddle, and a canoe, a canoe of the 
bark of the birch-tree flies over the waves”; and as she spoke 
her voice rose to a pitch of piercing sweetness, her eyes lit up, 
and her trembling arms were extended in an ecstasy of impa- 
tient delight, ““and—oh, my husband! my husband! he is com- 
ing for me; it has been so long; the babe in my-arms is a man, 
and he has come for me. At last! at last! at last!” 

The glad cry ended in a faint whisper as she fell back on 


her pillow. 
“She is dead,” whispered le Pére Philippe to the terror- 


stricken girl; “le bon Dieu has been very good.” 

A death in the settlement usually furnished topics of con- 
versation for a fortnight; not so Peona Salta’s. No one save 
the watchers knew of the last weird scene, and with the rising 
of another sun her tragic life was all forgotten and the settle- 
ment was in a ferment of excitement. Men in their eagerness 
forgot to relight their everlasting pipes, and discussed the news 
in the village street. Women were seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to borrow or lend, assist or ask advice—out of their own 
cabins; and all because the rumor crept about that John Atteau 
was returning. No authority could be discovered, and while the 
braves grew heated in argument to prove the tale a fable, the 
women pointed with knowing air to Myrtle Nichola’s happy 
face; and so it came to pass that when the girl crept down to 
the river’s brink at nightfall, half the village followed stealthily 
to see the meeting of the lovers. 

“Le bon Dieu vous beni,” murmured le Pére Philippe as he 
passed them in the moonlight by the river. 
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HE primitive red stage bounced and bowled down 
the hard road, its black leather curtains flapping 
in the wind. A.cloud of dust arose behind it, 
in which the inevitable yellow dog, rushing out 

~ from each house to bark at it, became lost to 
sight, and little bare-legged children hung on gates, and tall, 
thin women looked out of windows, all speculating on what 
could bring the stage out of its course, as they watched it go by. 

Viewed from an artistic and exterior point of view, it was an 
interesting survival of ante-railway days; but .that.was not the 
point of view of those who for thirty miles had been tossed by 
its unspringing springs, and we were glad to see our youthful 
driver rein up before a small house, sitting attractively back in 
the fields which continued past it down to the water’s edge. 

This was West Pubnico, our destination, in a sense an undis- 
covered country, for as it is off the road to “all wheres,” to 
quote an old man of the region, one going there goes with full 
determination. Since there are not many who know of its ex- 
istence, those who take this determination are necessarily few ; 
thus it is to the traveller from the States an undiscovered country. 

One reaches it by the steamer to Yarmouth, thence by 
coach to Pubnico. The thirty mile drive is a very pleasant 
one, although the stage is of such a primitive stamp. The road 
is good, and lies past a succession of beautiful lakes, wooded to 
their shores and dotted with islands. Coming as we did in the 
middle of June, the orchards were white with blossoms, the 
lilacs just bursting forth, the violets blooming by the wayside, 
all of which emphasized the fact that we had stepped back a 
month in the season. 

A northern aspect is given to the country by the absence of 
any trees except varieties of spruce, hemlocks, pines, and other 
evergreens hardy enough to bear the climate. The hackmatack, 
as the tamarack, or larch, is called here, breaks with its feathery 
bright green upon the dull browns, olives, and dark greens of 
the other trees, and the long moss sways in the wind from the 
trunks of the patriarchs: 
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“The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 


Stand, like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.’ 


. 


West Pubnico is a point of land eight miles long by one 
and a half wide. Its western shore is washed by the waters of 
the beautiful Argyle Bay, or Lobster Bay, which .is really the 
ocean making up into the land. It is said to lap in its embrace 
three hundred and sixty-five islands, but as this is the regula- 
tion number it is not necessary to pin one’s faith to the absolute 
correctness of the statement; let us say three hundred and sixty- 
seven fir-clad, rocky, and beautifully irregular islets, around 
which the surf breaks in a perpetual murmur, mingling with the 
sighing of the pines, but with no other sound except the cry of 
the sea-birds. Anything more grandly desolate ‘than the shore 
of West Pubnico on Argyle Bay would be hard to fancy, and 
while the solitude, the salt and balsam-laden air do their healing 
work, over and over, as one stands alone on those rocks, the 
line repeats itself: 


‘ The wolf’s lone howl on Oonolaska’s shore.” 


Across the narrow strip of land lies the pretty harbor, fram- 
ing the east shore of the point. Quite different from the ocean 
side is this peaceful little sheet, its waters washing on all sides 
cultivated fields. ; 

The other shore across the harbor is East Pubnico, called 
familiarly “the east side”; at the end lies Pubnico Head, or 
“the Head,” and West Pubnico is known as “the west side,” 
while as a sort of 6 to the third number on the programme is 
Lower West Pubnico, by the dyke built after the return from 
exile. Below this the point ends in the ocean, where again 
silence reigns, only broken by the sound of voices when once a 
day the men go there to purse the deep sea-trap off the end. 

From the dyke up there is a close succession of small 
houses, alike in architecture as in condition, for this is markedly 
the hamlet of equalities. 

It would be quite safe to go to any of these doors and 
inquire if Mrs. d’Entremont were at home, for nearly every one 
in Pubnico bears that name; the Surettes, Amiraults, and 
Duons being too few to more than add a slight zest of uncer- 
tainty to the question. 
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Between the upper end of the west side and the Head this 
succession of houses abruptly ends, and between them and the 
resumption of building, where Pubnico Head begins, stands a bit 
of woodland, a line of demarcation which so far no one has 
violated. 

Those woods divide two races and religions, for the Head is 
English, as is the upper part of the east side, while the west 
side is Acadian of pure blood. 

Unknown and insignificant as this little settlement is it has 
its history, by no means an inglorious one—the history of the 
persecution of a peaceful people at the hands of brutal men, 
who hated them for their race and religion, the history which 
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THE EAsT SIDE, LOOKING WEST; SITE OF THE CHATEAU D’ENTREMONT. 


the best beloved of the American poets has made familiar in 
“ Evangeline.” 

It was in 1651 that Charles de La Tour, coming to take 
possession of the half of Acadie which his majesty Louis XIV., 
whose lieutenant-general he was, had given him, brought with 
him Philippe Mius d’Entremont, a gentleman of good family in 
Normandy. Upon him De La Tour bestowed the lands which 
are now Pubnico—then called by a name of disputed origin, 
from which the modern name is derived. He created him Baron 
of Pobomcoup, at Cape Sable, and a Chateau d’Entremont, was 
built on the east side. This was a fief, held as all feudal 
baronies were held, by the payment of an annual tribute, which 
took the form of something described in the grant by Indian 
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words no longer understood, and two bouquets of flowers on 
the eve of St. John. 

Philippe, the first D’Entremont, had three sons, two of whom 
married the daughters of Charles de La Tour, and thus in the 
veins of the fishermen of the present day, their lineal , descen- 
dants, runs noble blood of old France—indeed, the tradition is 
that the first D’Entremont had a strain-of Bourbon blood. 

Be that as it may, they increased and prospered, till many 
houses had sprung up around the Chateau d’Entremont. Ami- 
raults, and Duons, and a few others had joined them, the land 
had been cleared to the head of the pretty harbor, and the thrift 
and industry which ever characterized this upright race had 
wrought its certain results, and though in a colder and more 
sterile region than their kindred up the bay, in the basin 
of Minas, they flourished as they did, and like them were 
stricken. 

It was in September, 1755, as all the world knows, that 
Winslow accomplished his awful task in Grand Pré. Here for 
many their knowledge of Acadian history stops, and they are 
ignorant that for two years the work of destroying an innocent 
people went on, amid suffering of which the story of Evangeline 
does not give the alphabet. 

It was in 1756 that the storm struck Pubnico. The Chateau 
d’Entremont was burned and all the other dwellings. 

The cruelties of Grand Pré were repeated; quite without 
necessity families were separated; many of the D’Entremonts 
were carried to England and France—one, Marguerite, lay for 
seven years in an English prison, and at last those whom the 
ocean divided from land and kindred united at Cherbourg, 
where their descendants are living to-day. 

Jacques d’Entremont, the grandson of Charles de La Tour, 
and his three sons, Joseph, Paul, and Bénoni, were carried to 
Boston. Here they fared better than many of their compatri- 
ots, owing to an Englishman, or colonist, as he probably was, 
whose life Jacques had saved from shipwreck not many years 
before. This man happened to be on the wharf when the ves- 
sel bearing the captives came into Boston, and remembering his 
debt, he set about doing what he could to ameliorate the suffer- 
ings of exile and poverty for him whom he had last seen the 
prosperous head of a well-known family, whose roof had been 
his shelter through the rigors of a long winter, when he had 
been cast up friendless on an enemy’s shore. 

The Englishman led Jacques before Governor Shirley and 
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told him the story of his rescue, urging the influence he seems 
to have possessed to obtain help for the exile. 

The governor gave Jacques a watch, a suit of clothes, and a 
sword-cane, and what was more, gave him the freedom of the 
city, where, instead of sharing the starvation and confinement of : 
his fellow-Acadians, he went and came as he pleased, gaining ,an 
honorable livelihood as accountant, for in those days of few 
schools and poor instructors the D’Entremonts were well edu- 
cated. 

There lie before me letters, yellow with age, scarred with 
their long journey to Pubnico, by way of Newfoundland, written 
after the expulsion by those of the family who were in Cher- 
bourg. The writing is beautifully clear, the composition good ; 
they breathe in resignation the cry of longing for home, of 
anguished desire to know whether those the writers loved were 
alive, or had succumbed to their tortures; they are eloquent of 
poverty, but they prove the superiarity of the D’Entremonts to 
their surroundings, and substantiate the claim to gentle breeding. 

The cane which the governor of Massachusetts gave to 
Jacques d’Entremont is preserved in the house of one of his 
descendants at Pubnico; it lay across my knee while I copied 
the following record made by his youngest son, Bénoni, in the 
back of an old law-book : 

“ Bénoni né 1745. 

fussent amené a la Nouvelle Angleterre 1756. 

Jacques mort 1759. 

Retour au Cap Sable 1766. 

Premiére Communion 1769.” 

This shows that old Jacques d’Entremont lived but three 
years in exile; his body was laid to rest in Roxbury, and has 
mouldered to dust apart from any of his race or+kin. 

When, ten years after the proscription, the three sons of 
Jacques, accompanied by Amiraults and a Duon, filled with 
longing for their native land, and the hope of finding again 
their lost kindred who might have crept back to the old spot, 
returned from exile to found a home where they might practise 
their religion and speak their own tongue, they found what all 
returned Acadians found, the English occupying the land their 
fathers had cleared. 

To their desire for national and religious distinctness West 
Pubnico owes its origin, for hither they turned their faces and 
made the clearings which grew into the present village. Before 
the expulsion there had been what was for those days a large 
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sum of money, and silver dishes, and skins, hidden in the 
ground—the money on an island in Argyle (sometimes. called 
then TZusket) Bay, which bears to this day the name of Vile 
d'argent. , 

The secret of this hidden treasure seems to have been best 
known to those members of the family who had taken refuge 
in Cherbourg. The letters are full of allusions to it, and direc- 
tions how to obtain it. Misfortune in all forms bore heavily at 
this time upon the D’Entremonts; not only were they perse- 
cuted by their enemies, but their friends betrayed them. One 
Basil Bondiot, who knew the place of concealment of the money 
which they so sorely needed, came to Acadia, unearthed the 
treasure, and made off with the greater part; a little escaped 
him, and ultimately reached its owners. 

Here is the first letter, dated Cherbourg, the twentieth of 
April, 1773, when the news of the treachery seems just to have 
reached the exiles. A free translation of the letter is as 
follows : 


“OUR VERY DEAR COUSINS: I have had the honor to receive 
your letter, dated May 16, 1772, by which we learn that you enjoy 
good health. We pray the Lord that the present will find you 
in good and perfect state, as well as all your dear family, for 
whom we wish all the good, and the blessings of Heaven and 
earth, spiritual as well as temporal. We are much disturbed 
that you do not speak of your dear brothers and sisters. 

“ As regards ourselves, my dear cousin, I cannot tell you the 
sad and humiliating state to which misery has reduced us. 
Always getting better, only to fall ill again, usually confined to 
the bed. Always sorrow and grief in the heart, which over- 
whelms us, and puts us in an inconceivable condition, (and we 
suffer) from the poor food which we have in this country. Ah, 
my dear cousins, what weeping, and what tears have been shed 
by us in these fourteen years in which we have been in pain 
and suffering, without any consolation! Our allowance has been 
reduced this year, we receive more (not more ?) than five, four, 
and three sous a day. Judge whether one can live well on 
that, and be able to earn nothing in this country, with every- 
thing extraordinarily dear except water. I will not say more to 
you of this to make you understand the afflictions which we 
actually suffer. We have learned from a letter coming from 
you, that- Basil Bondiot has been with you, and has dug up all 
our money which was hidden in Tusket Bay, after we had so 
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many times forbidden him, when he left us, to raise it, or to 
show it to any one, with reason, and you tell us that this 
(quantien ?) and thief has dug it up, and carried it off without 
putting any of it in your hands! We pray and supplicate you, 
for mercy’s sake, to inquire of all the acquaintances and friends 
which you have, to see if you can discover where he can be, 
and also what he can have done with the money. Whether he 
has put it at interest in the shipping or in business, or at 
profit, or if he has still something remaining, or if he has spent 
it all We pray you give us some knowledge of this. ‘ 
You tell us that this (Cotien?) told you that we had taken 
away the altar silver, and (the value of?) a fourth part of two 
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“IT WOULD BE SAFE TO GO TO ANY OF THESE DOORS AND INQUIRE IF MRS, D’ENTREMONT 
WERE AT HOME.” 

vessels. I assure you in truth, my dear cousins, that I have 
never received anything of it, and this is very false. You tell 
us that if there is still anything hidden you will find it. I reply 
we have no more money hidden ; however, I tell you that we left 
between (two Indian names of islands), the two largest islands, 
those that are nearest Tusket River, on the north, north-west 
side—we left in a shed eighty-two skins of (illegible) and five 
skins of cattle. You will look also in another shed, which is 
directly opposite this one of which we speak, and you will find 
there within a plough-iron. I tell you also that we hid the iron 
of the mill in the first path coming from the houses, which one 
passes to go to the mill, at the left-hand going toward the 
shore. Look under the stone; you will find them. 
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“We pray you tell us in what part of Cape Sable you are 
established, if you are comfortable there, and if they have 
spoiled all for you; and whether all Acadia is inhabited, and if 
affairs go as well as in the past. 

“Our address is care Monsieur D’Aujacque, Commander of 
the Islands St. Peter and Miquelon, for him to forward, if he 
will, to Charles d’Entremont, at Cherbourg, Normandy. You 
can ‘address to. whom you please of the family. 

“All the family assures you of their sincere friendship, 
wishing .you all good and perfect health. Hoping for news 
of you, our very dear cousins, we are with .all the affection 
possible, 

Your very humble and very faithful cousins, 
CHARLES MIUS D’ENTREMONT, 
PIERRE MIUS D’ENTREMONT, 
JOSEPH LANDRY.” 

Another letter—to choose out of the collection where all are 
interesting—is from the sister of the three D’Entremonts, who 
had returned to Pubnico. 

Evidently they had sent out of their scanty store money to 
relieve the necessities of those in France, who, even less fortun- 
ate than they, could not earn enough to sustain health. 


“MY VERY DEAR BROTHER: I have received the letter which 
you did me the honor and kindness to write me, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1774, which tells me that you enjoy good and perfect 
health. I pray God that the present may find you in the same 
condition. 

“T am sensible (one could not be more so) and penetrated 
with a lively gratitude for’ your kindness, and for the trouble 
which you have taken on our account, but it is impossible for 
me to give you proofs of my attachment and great love; as I 
am situated now I can only offer to Heaven my prayers for 
your preservation and that of your dear family, to whom I wish 
all the good and contentment which one could desire in this 
world. 

“T will tell you, my dear brother, that I have not -yet 
touched the money which you had the goodness.to take to St. 
Peter. We shall receive it through a ship-owner of this city, who 
only waits for a letter of exchange to come from Paris to ren- 
der us account of it. He has already even wished to give us 
a part deducted, and we hope to get it this week, or the week 
following. 
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“You did well in sending the money to the priest of St. 
Peter, who had the kindness to procure for you a very safe way 
of sending to us (anything) which may belong to us, if you 
have the goodness to bring it to St. Peter yourself. 

“T must tell you, my dear brother, that your first letters 
never reached us; we are very much annoyed that they have 
been lost, because you tell us that you had set forth everything 
in them. Also I beg you to tell me how much you made of 
the silver, the clothing, and the furs, for the reason that the 
family of my uncles have a share in this money, but the dishes 
and the silver money belonged to my late father. 

“T believe that you must have dug up this silver when you 
took up that in the ,shed (cabanaux, in Acadie, any little out- 
building belonging to the house), for it seems to me that my late 
husband showed it to his brother Joseph; but in case you should 
not have dug it up, it is in the south-west corner of the shed, 
and this shed is one under a tree, and the tree is a little up- 
rooted. If you have it, or can find it, I beg you to carry it 
with the other to St. Peter, and I beg you also to tell me the 
sum of this silver. 

“As to the silver spoons, my dear brother, I give them to you. 
They are not compensation for your trouble, but you are able 
to satisfy yourself with what you judge right. If you do not 
wish satisfaction for yourself, assess the sum which you would 
(have taken), send it here to your nephews, who are sufficiently 
in want, and who have had no help from their relations since 
they have been in this country, and each one thinks of himself and 
troubles himself very little with others. You will not speak of 
these things but in my letter. 

“Do not make objections to accepting the spoons which I 
give you, for I give them with all my heart. I finish by em- 
bracing you a thousand and a thousand times, and am with all 
the friendship and sincerity possible, my dear brother, 

“Your very affectionate sister, 


“ MARGUERITE LANDRY.” 


The spoons of which Marguerite Landry—a D’Entremont by 
birth—speaks are preserved in the house of a grandson of Béno- 
ni. They are heavy, old-fashioned in style; one large, and three 
teaspoons. One handles them with awe, remembering their his- 
tory, and how they laid in the faithful earth, where the hands 
of true confessors of the faith had deposited them. 

The next letter is interesting for two reasons. First, because 
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the alliance to which the writer—an aunt of the first Marguerite 
—alludes must have been one of the “marriages by witnesses ”’ 
to which the Acadians were obliged to resort after the return, 
because the visits of missionaries were so rare. And secondly, 
because in the few lines of this older woman’s letter breathes 
the anguish of the life she was enduring, and the longing for 
dear faces, and the beloved Acadie; the human cry of nostalgia 
which time could not still. It is addressed to “ Madame la veuve 
feu Jacques d’Entremont, 4 Pobomcoup,” and is dated the fourth 
of March, 1775: 


“T have received, my dear sister-in-law, your letter dated the 
7th of March, 1774, which gave me a sensible pleasure to learn 
the dear news of you, and of my dear nephews and niece. You 
tell me of their establishment. I am—one could not be more— 
delighted. I am not ignorant that these unions are not made 
except by common agreement. I am touched—one could not 
be more so—by the tender remembrance which you have of me, 
and of my poor children. It is a recollection which will not 
fade till God himself shall have severed the thread of my days. 
Be sure of the same sentiments from all my children. I cannot 
tell you without sorrow that they do not enjoy perfect health, 
or nearly so. It is a cross which God judges good for me to 
bear, but I must avow, to my confusion, that this cross is heavy 
to me. I do not say as often as I should ‘ May the holy will 
of God be done’; pain on pain, denial upon denial, and without 
hope of ever enjoying a condition more gracious. 

“Again, my dear sister-in-law, I let myself be borne with 
you to dwell on that wretched hour when we were parted, and 
parted for ever. 

“JT will not give you any news, my dear sister-in-law; my 
son Joseph is writing to his cousin Joseph, he will set down 
any little thing of which he may know. 

“Receive I pray you, from me and from my children, our 
tender embraces, and the prayers which we pour forth to Hea- 
ven for your preservation, and that of my nephews and niece, 
to whom we wish all the joy and prosperity in their establish- 
ment which one can wish. 

“ Be assured, my dear sister-in-law, that we are, my children 
and I, for life, with the most sincere friendship, 


“Your very submissive sister-in-law, 
“ MARGUERITE D’ENTREMONT, 
“Widow of Peter Landry. 
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“T should tell you that the Count of Provence and the Count 
d’Artois, brothers of the present king, have married. the two 
daughters of the King of Sardinia, and that none of the three 
(2.¢., king, or his brothers) have children, It is the Count de 
Maurepas who is Grand Minister of France. I ask you to tell 
me how many French are established in the surrounding coun- 
try of Cape Sable, and if the English are living in the old home 
at Cape Sable?” 





The next letter is from the son of this older Marguerite, 
written two days before his mother’s, and undoubtedly sent with 
hers. It is the one in which she says he will “set down any 
little thing of which he may know.” 

It is impressive to read, with the knowledge of subsequent 
events which we possess, the hope which he expressed for the 
peace and safety of France, through the accession to the throne 
of Louis XVI., hopes which make us realize how truly he was 
Louis the Desired. 


“MY VERY DEAR, AND VERY HONORED COUSIN: I hastily 
toss off this (letter) to have the honor to inform myself of the 
state of your health, and all which regards you. I pray the 
Lord that he will preserve you, and all your dear and amiable 
family, in good and perfect health. This is what I wish you 
with all my heart, as well as to all the dear and amiable family, 
to whom I wish all good, and the dew of heaven and of earth. 

“As to mine (health), I am always on a bed of suffering, such 
as would make every one weep. My poor body is covered with 
disease within and without. To sum up, my very dear cousin, 
I cannot die and I cannot live. My dear mother and my 
brothers and sisters all—(illegible)—two whole days on a bed of 
pain; but if such be the will of God, may his will be done, and 
not ours, 

“ Ah, dear cousin, sad these days which we pass in this land, 
living and dying in sorrow; to see one’s self so far removed 
from one’s country, and all one’s dear relations and friends, is 
not easy; but, however, for a year bread (the quality and price) 
has been more suitable than in the past. For the seven years 
that there was famine in France bread was sold for four sous a 
pound, and now it is worth but two sous a pound. 

“T should tell you that the King of France is dead; died on 
the sixth (tenth) of May, last May; and the queen and dauphin 
are also dead; it is the grandson of Louis XV. who mounts 
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the throne. He has married the daughter of the Queen of 
Hungary (Austria); he is twenty years old, and every one says 
that there has never been a king so full of wit, intelligence, and 
wisdom as this one, and all the world hopes that France may 
be better governed in the future than she has been in the past, 
and that she may not be betrayed and sold as she has been. 
France and all Christian kingdoms allied with her; Spain, Por- 
tugal, the emperor, the King of Sardinia, who would war with 
one; he has with all five, but for the present all is in peace.” 
(Here follows an omitted paragraph relating to a’ proposed es- 
tablishment of the Acadians near Rochelle.) “There has been 
no death among us since I wrote you. I have not received all 
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‘* THE CHURCH IS A LARGE AND FINE ONE.” 


the letters which you have written. I have received two of 
them, one dated the fourth, the other the seventh of March; 
the others I have not received. We are very much annoyed 
that they have not arrived. 

“My dear, amiable cousin, how I praise your destiny, and 
still more that of your dear children for the salvation of their 
souls, which one has not among the world, for if you heard and 
saw all that I hear and see you would be overwhelmed, and 
shut yourselves away. But, you will say to me, there are priests, 
Mass, instruction every day before one’s eyes; but I tell you 
that there is nothing worse than to laugh at these things, and 
when one will not hear, and when all are unwilling to see the 
light, one shuts the eyes, and one sees it no more. Ah, sad are 
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these days for the salvation of souls, and of youth in this coun- 
try! To end, my dear, amiable cousin, taking courage and 
patience, let us imitate the holy man Job on the dung-hill, and 
perhaps one day God will have pity on us, and will give us the 
consolation we desire—give it to us all. To close, my dear 
cousin, nothing more can I say to you, unless with tears in my 
eyes and sobs in my heart I embrace you, and all my dear rela- 
tions in general, a thousand, million times, and I am to you, 
and shall be to the last breath of my life, 
“Your faithful cousin, 
“ JOSEPH LANDRY. 


“T embrace a thousand times my dear aunt, and assure her 
of my very humble respect. _I embrace your dear spouse, ‘and 
all your family. I embrace all in general—all my dear and 
amiable cousins, millions of times. 

“My dear mother, my dear brother and sister embrace you, 
your dear mother, brother, and sister a million of times with 
all their heart. Our compliments to Jacques Amirault, to his 
wife and all his dear children, whom I embrace a million of 
times. 

“Our compliments to Charles Amirault, and to his wife, and 
to all his dear family whom I embrace. 

“Our compliments to all the—in general, whom I (we) em- 
brace with all our hearts. Your dear mother tells us that you 
are established beside the Iles de Grave. Is this because the 
English have taken the old home that you are not living upon 
it? Tell us this, and how many French are settled at Cape 
Sable. Your cousin, Peter d’Entremont, embraces you, your wife, 
and all his cousins with all his heart. Dated at Cherbourg, 
March 2, 1775.” 


Joseph Landry—to whom after all his sufferings God gave 
rest more than a century ago—did not spell very well, his tenses 
are very erratic, and his writing hard, at times impossible, to 
decipher, but his letter, with its news of the day and complaint 
of the Voltairian spirit of ridicule for holy things, is the most 
generally interesting of all, and with its touching plaint that he 
“could neither die nor live” must close these few glimpses of 
the stricken people who actually suffered all Longfellow portrayed. 
And that they suffered for conscience’ sake, in spite of the 
historians who would deny it, let the following oath show. It 
was the required oath to be taken by all who sat in the Assem- 

VOL, LXI.—12 
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bly of Nova Scotia, the sufficient reason why no Acadian ever 
did sit there until 1836, when Simon d’Entremont, the grandson 
of one of the exiles, obtained its abolishment, and was the first 
of his race to sit in the Assembly, having taken the oath which 
is now presented to legislators in lieu of the former. 

“I swear that I abjure, abhor, detest, and deplore the 
damnable doctrine called popery. 

“TI swear that the sacrifice of the Mass now celebrated by 
Catholics, and invocation of saints and of the Virgin Mary, is 
superstitious and idolatrous. 

“]T swear that no pope or priest has any power to remit sin 
by absolution. 

“T swear that there is no partaking of the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Sacrifice (of the Mass).” 

“The ancienne habitation,” the old dwelling-place of which 
the exiles so anxiously inquired, was taken by the English, and 
is the upper East Pubnico of to-day. And on the west side, by 
“l’Isles de Graves,” as Joseph Landry had heard, their descen- 
dants are now living. They are all fishermen, grave, dignified 
in deportment, upright, and God-fearing. 

On Monday morning the little fleet of Pubnico schooners sets 
sail for the week’s cod-fishing, returning Saturday night to 
keep Sunday. They gather in knots Saturday evenings to dis- 
cuss the events on sea, and sometimes the younger people have 
a dance on that night when the boats are in, for it is necessary 
to improve the hours, since sweethearts are gone so much of 
the time. 

On Sunday the church is crowded at Mass and ‘Vespers. 
The priest has a parish of sixty miles in extent. He says Mass 
one Sunday in the pretty little church on the east side, and the 
two succeeding Sundays is upon the west side. 

When the tide serves the harbor is dotted with boats, white 
sails, Venetian red, and an occasional yellow, illumined in the 
morning sunshine, and thrown out picturesquely against the in- 
tensely blue sky and the dark firs. They bring the people from 
across the harbor to hear Mass, and it is a pretty sight to see 
the little fleet winding through the islands, bringing the devout 
Acadians to the church, remembering what their fathers suffered 
that they. might enjoy this very Sunday hallowing. 

As one comes down the road one sees a black group of men 
outside the church gate, on the brow of the hill where the 
edifice stands, and inside the yard a similar group of women. 
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These Sundays and holydays are the opportunities for the meet- 
ing of friends; for some who live apart, the only ones. 

When the bell sounds, warning the people that the priest is 
in the sacristy, all turn and obediently file into place, not one 
lagging after the Asperges. 

The church is a large and fine one, built by the energy of 
the earnest priest and the sacrifices of a poor people to whom 
religion is the first cause for which to live, as their fathers had 
taught them in suffering, more eloquent than words. 

The congregation is an edifying one; attentive, devout, and 
large. The “ Marguilliers,’ two elderly men, following an 
Acadian custom, sit in the front pew on the epistle side, and 
guide the people in the right moment of rising, kneeling, or 
sitting. 

There is none of the French vivacity left in these people; a 
life of hardship in a severe clime has effectually sobered them. 
They are intensely proud, honest, and virtuous. Crime is un- 
known in their midst, and while marriages must differ in degrees 
of happiness here as elsewhere, there are no domestic tragedies ; 
the women are modest, the men constant, families are very 
large, and well cared for. They tell one in Pubnico that they 
are poor, but there is no poverty as we know it. Every one 
owns his little home; ready money is not plenty, but there is 
little needed. Twenty-five dollars a year would be a good house- 
rent, though few houses are rented; a dollar a week is the 
usual wages of a servant, twenty-five cents a day for a woman 
to make or wash one’s clothing. 

The women are very hard-working. Each house has its 
spinning-wheel; the wool is spun, the stockings, and even the 
underclothing, knitted by the busy hands that sew, and bake, and 
scrub, as well as tend, through a constantly recurring infancy, a 
family of eight to fourteen children. 

The floors are painted by the women, who, though they have 
never learned drawing, cover the rooms with sail-cloth, upon 
which they paint designs so beautifully that no one could dis- 
tinguish it from oil-cloth, except that it is so much warmer and 
better, while the “hooked in” and braided rugs are marvels of 
beauty. 

Out of doors, these same women tend the cod-fish drying 
upon the flakes, and while the warm days last help get in the 
crop, for men are on the sea and hay must be made while the 


sun shines. 
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The girls are many of them very pretty, but it is not 
strange that they grow early old, or that the sprightliness of 
France is forgotten. 

There are but two English families in West Pubnico; French 
is the language of the place, and English only acquired by 
patient labor in very good schools. 

The French is wonderfully pure, considering the effort that 
was made to destroy all national life. It has certain peculiari- 
ties to which the ear must become accustomed, such as ch for 
g, in such words as gue and gui, pronounced che and chi, the 
long sound of 2 in chien, bien, etc.—chine and bine; broad a in 
words ending in ats—anglah, parlah, jamah. Old words obsolete 
in France are retained here, notably the ancient way of count- 
ing, septante, octante, nonante, seventy, eighty, ninety ; zczte for zcz, 
iton, ausst, and other peculiarities. 

The climate of Pubnico is very nearly perfect for summer— 
would be quite so were it not for the fogs which haunt Nova 
Scotia. When the thermometer registers 80° the good men 
remove their coats, and walk home from church mopping their 
brows and exclaiming: “Fait chaud, aujourd’hui,’ adding te 
the American: “ Vous pensez ch’il fait frette” (froid). They 
think of the States as a kind of fiery furnace, and as the sum- 
mer progresses there, and one never becomes more than delight- 
fully warm, none too warm for a walk at noon-day, one begins 
to share their view. There is no night through the summer 
when a blanket is not a necessity. 

A kinder people could hardly be; the French blood shows 
itself in courtesy and natural politeness. They live like one great 
family—as indeed they are—being all closely related, and they 
share with each other property, labor, and good offices. And 
they show the inheritance of faith and the blood of martyrs by 
a virtue that lifts them far above the descendants of English 
settlers, as well as by better breeding and greater intelligence— 
that is, of course, better than those who, like them, labor to 
live, and are removed from the centres of learning and society. 

What will be the end of this little community it is hard to 
predict. French has been retained so far; it is hardly possible 
it will always be spoken. To-day the schools are very good; 
two generations ago it was hard to obtain the rudiments of an 
education. Now the older girls speak English, many of the 
mothers speak it little or not at all; two generations hence, at 
that rate, it is not unlikely that it will have superseded the 
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French. With French will go much that is characteristically 
good ; it is impossible to withstand the march of time, and with 
all gain comes some loss, but to one who loves the Acadian it 
is painful to foresee his amalgamation into the Nova-Scotian. 

A railroad is projected, partially graded, from Yarmouth to 
Pubnico Head; with the rush of steam, and the withdrawal of 
our uncomfortable coach, will come more American tourists, and 
a complete change on the face of Pubnico. 

We learned to love it, the kindly people, its intensely Catho- 
lic life, its traditions of persecution, the French of the time of 
the expulsion, its great lakes, the murmur of pines, its bleak 
solitudes, and breaking surf. 

If the rush of the nineteenth century must invade the still- 
ness of past centuries, we are glad that we knew it while it was 
still a remnant of Acadie. 





THOUGH THOU ART QUEEN. 


BY M. ROCK. 


‘mumps > TIOUGH thou art Queen in Paradise, 
: > Though anthems in thy praise arise, 
4 - Though saints’ and seraphs’ voices frame 
=ah= Sweet songs of which thou art the theme, 
Mother thou art to us likewise. 
Yes, Mary, ‘neath the angry skies 
On Calvary, ’mid His dying sighs, 
Thy dear Son bade us use that name, 
Though thou art Queen. 


Then, Mother, listen to our cries, 

And earthward ever turn thine eyes; 
Let woes of ours thy pity claim, 
Our contrite tears of grief and shame 

Let not thy mother heart despise, 

Though thou art Queen. 
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THEOSOPHY AND PROTESTANTISM. 


BY REV. FRANCIS B. DOHERTY. 


&N order to do justice to a quotation, it should be 
read with its context and in the light of it ; other- 
wise an injury may be done to the mind of its 
author, the consequences of which will be far- 
reaching. One of the worst consequences is the 

promulgation of a half truth, which while it presents the golden 
side of its shield towards us, shows a baser metal towards our 
adversaries. 

Much of the care in a Catholic theological seminary is 
directed to guard the students from falling into this mistake, 
exercising them meanwhile in the art of dialectical swordsman- 
ship, by which they can sever at a stroke error clinging to 
truth, and despatching the former, leave the latter intact and 
more clearly defined. 

Such a training would have prevented an unfortunate state- 
ment by a young layman, who has recently published an other- 
wise most gratifying letter announcing his rehabilitation in the 
Catholic Church. In this letter he says, speaking of Theoso- 
phy—“ which I do consider more respectable than Protestantism 
(a position sanctioned by Catholic theology, which teaches that 
heresy is worse than paganism). (See the Summa, IL., il. q. x. 
a. vi.)” of St. Thomas. 

At the present time, with the decay of the A. P. A. and the 
general reactionary interest in the Catholic Church, at a time 
when we are in the receipt of many hearty expressions of good 
will from church-going non-Catholics, such a remark is at the 
least unfortunate, and may tend to exasperate many well-dis- 
posed people, who are at present our friends. 

Moreover the quotation is untrue in its application, and may 
furnish another argument to the professional traducers of our 
holy Faith, whose stock in trade consists of similar citations, 
pretending to show the un-Christian character of Catholicism, by 
alleging its greater opposition to other forms of Christianity 


” 


than to non-Christian sects. 

That such a view is foreign to the mind of the Church may 
be seen from the attitude of our Holy Father Leo XIII. upon 
all questions affecting the interests of Christianity. That such is 
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not the opinion of St. Thomas may be seen from a.reading of 
the very article quoted. 

St. Thomas, comparing the gravity of the various grades of 
unbelief, quotes II. Pet. ii. 21: “ For it would have been better 
for them not to have known the way of justice, than after they 
have known it, to turn back,” divides the question into two 
parts. The first concerning infidelity in the light of the due 
acknowledgment of faith, and in the second, the damage to 
faith in consequence of the demolition of those things which 
pertain to faith; or in other words, the comparative desolation 
caused by the different grades of infidelity. 

(1) In the former division he shows that a positive, formal 
heretic—that is, one who rejects the proffered or possessed 
gifts of faith, either by denying the truth or by stifling the 
impulses of grace urging inquiry—is worse than a pagan who 
has not heard of the truth. 

This is the obvious conclusion of the scriptural text above, 
and it appeals to any one’s sense of justice. 

But this is not the point which bears upon the comparative 
condition of the existing forms of belief in respect to the true 
faith; hence (2) the second part of the question, wherein St. 
Thomas says, that inasmuch as there is a greater divergence 
from truth in the case of the pagans than in the case of the 
Jews, who in turn are more in error than the heretics; so the 
infidelity of the pagans is graver than that of the Jews, which 
is, in turn, graver than that of the heretics. An interesting 
exception is suggested to St. Thomas in the case of the Mani- 
cheans, a heresy which from its errors about God himself is 
not altogether unlike that of the modern theosophists. These 
he regards as worse than pagans. 

This is the reading of St. Thomas, and all the comfort that 
theosophists can take out of it is, that their condition is at least 
much worse than that of Protestants, and is perhaps even worse 
than that of negative pagans. 

Since the discussion has been noni it may not be unin- 
teresting or unprofitable to give a Catholic view of the com- 
parative conditions of Theosophy and Protestantism, and the 
bearings of each upon Catholicism. 

A survey of the field is bewildering from the surging and 
intermingling of the various hosts ; but, as a key to the situation 
is always found in the contest around the standards, so, by. 
seizing some central figure, We may come upon a striking esti- 
mate of the whole. 

Such a figure is found in theosophy’s present leader, Mrs. 
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Besant, whose life story has been touchingly told by an admir- 
ing biographer. It is a powerful demonstration of the range of 
deflection caused by an early-error upon an earnest, moving spirit. 

A young woman of intense religious cravings, an Evangelical 
Protestant in training, declares, after reading the early Fathers, 
“that Rome shows marks of primitive Christianity of which 
Geneva is entirely devoid,” and this contrast sets her face to- 
wards Rome and Manning. 

Meeting Pusey on the way, she is told that the English Church 
might be Catholic, though non-Roman, and she resigns herself 
to the situation. Here was the error. The soul seeks the whole 
truth, and is not satisfied with a compromise. Anglicanism has 
been a road to many, and a stumbling-block to not a few. 
More doubts follow her marriage to the Rev. Mr. Besant, and 
she resolves to investigate all things; but this means all things 
but the right one. The belief in the divinity of our Lord re- 
mains after most else has fallen, but this is undermined by in- 
fidel reading, and, realizing her desperate condition, she appeals 
again to Dr. Pusey. He cannot help her now, norestop her 
course. She has gone beyond his grasp. Sacrificing home and 
children for principle’s sake, she sets out in search of “truth”; 
but in the darkness mistakes for it that tremulous, wandering, 
will-o’-the-wisp which hovers over the battle-fields of buried errors. 
Look at the race which this jack-a-lantern has led her—theism, 
atheism, free-thought, spiritism, theosophy. The angle of diver- 
gence between Manning’s position and Pusey’s seemed. slight, 
but the eventuation brought the searcher into contact with Brad- 
laugh first, and then Blavatsky. Protestantism is not as desolate 
as theosophy, but this case illustrates its possibilities when error 
is carried to its bitter end. 

Dismissing the subject of theosophy’s leader, we come to the 
belief itself, and find that, as a rationalist system of religious 
belief, theosophy is confuted by its own claims, by the life of its 
founder, and by the elements which it attracts. The prospectus 
of doctrine is delightfully vague, and the explanation of “ Kar- 
ma,” to smooth the rugged paths of mankind, is somewhat too 
much for practical minds, who would not derive any satisfaction 
from a sense that their present evils are a result of their own 
fault in their previous existences. These plain people might 
deny pre-existence, and in their own simple way, appealing to 
their unfailing faculty of memory in its unconsciousness of any 
such state, would give theosophy some trouble to prove its thesis. 

Some color is said to have once been given to this theory 
of pre-existence by the testimony of a census-collector in a theo- 
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sophical region, who, being surprised at the startling disparity 
between the ages given and the appearances of the same per- 
sons, charitably concluded that this might be their second or third 
experience upon earth. 

As to the scientific pretensions of theosophy, stubborn scien- 
tists seem to ignore the fact that the solution of all the secrets 
of nature is possessed by the Mahatmas, and instead of seeking 
“a projection of the astral form,” continue to experiment upon 
the constitution of the celestial bodies with such primitive meth- 
ods as spectrum analysis. 

The spiritual doctrine of theosophy is about as colorless as 
its own ethereal medium, although by no means as clear. Like 
the other celebrated doctrine of total depravity, it is not lived 
up to; and “Akasa,” or the “Astral Light,” seems to have 
been shed in vain upon the life of theosophy’s founder in mod- 
ern form. 

The usual characteristics of a soul at peace were not remark- 
ably prominent in the case of Madame Blavatsky, who, according 
to her memorialist, was “a great spiritual reality,” in spite of 
“her gross corpulence, incessant smoking of cigarettes, a loud 
voice that grew harsh: in its tones when she felt irritated—and 
something or other would happen to irritate her fifty times a day.” 

The Society of Psychical Research entertained a different 
opinion, when its agent’s report proved the existence of letters 
forged by the madame, with the existence of a secret panel in 
the temple of Adyar, wherein the letters from the Mahatmas 
were received. The society’s report further stated that there 
was a strong presumption that the testimony of witnesses to oc- 
cult power was a spontaneous illusion, and it concluded by saying: 
“We think that she has a title to permanent remembrance as one 
of the most accomplished, ingenious, and interesting impostors in 
history.”—(Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
December, 1885.) 

This new phase of old belief has made some converts abroad 
from that floating section of investigators who are always drift- 
ing about in search of the marvellous. They are carried along 
towards that vortex which has ejected for the moment into theo- 
sophical prominence the present leader, before all is swallowed 
up in that whirling chasm which has closed over Madame Bla- 
vatsky for ever. Lulled by the rush of the waters, the credulous 
ones fancy it the peal of astral bells, and give themselves up 
to the current. Their danger extorts our sympathy, but our 
heart and hand go forth to the swimmer who is breasting the 
stream. 
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In America the votaries of theosophy are largely drawn from 
those who regard religion as a source of exhilarating novelty, and 
who try everything that is advertised. Among these “fad” 
followers are those who affect at times an intense intellectuality, 
and who will sit at the feet of those only who are a little more 
abstruse than themselves. Contrast this dilettanteism with the 
serious, wholesome church work among the Christian sects, and 
one will readily see why it is that the vast number of converts 
to Catholicism come from those divisions in which faith and 
works render their members like unto Cornelius, the centurion, 
whose prayers and alms ascended for a memorial in the sight of 
God. 

But why should Catholics concern themselves about such a 
distant movement as theosophy, which at its worst sweeps along 
only some of the driftwood of Protestantism? Because even in 
such a case some souls are being drawn into graver error. That 
these souls may have but little faith lost by the transaction is 
true; but no loss of faith, however small, is unimportant in the 
economy of salvation, and we cannot look with complacency 
upon the inroads of theosophy, upon the most remote lines of 
Christianity, nor indifferently regard the substitution of a mean- 
ingless, pantheistic mysticism for the acknowledgment and wor- 
ship of the One, True God. 

This is why a Catholic must place his influence upon the 
side of any form of Christianity, as Christianity, against any 
form of paganism howsoever refined. 

This we do with “charity towards all and malice towards 
none,” for the spirit of the Catholic Church is the spirit of her 
Divine Founder, “who will have all men to be saved and to 
come to a knowledge of the truth.” She extends her arms over 
all, in protection of her own faithful ones, in invitation to her 
wandering Ones—to the nearer first, because they are nearer. 
Like that grim old relic of Catholic England, the church tower 
of St. Botolph’s in old Boston, Lincolnshire, which, while it 
sheltered the town nestling at its base, bore aloft a lantern for 
the assistance of home-seeking sailors ; so the Church’s torch of 
Pentecostal faith shines upon the dwellers in the City of God, 
and upon the toilers. of the deep, dimly perhaps to those who 
are afar, but with a warmer, kindlier glow as they approach the 
port, until at last they find that, like the Star of Bethlehem, it 
shines above the abiding place of the Divine Saviour, and 
entering in, they pour forth their praises to God gor the great 
things which he has done unto them. 
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THE TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES OF THE 
SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


BY THOMAS DWIGHT, M.D. 


ARE of the sick poor formed no part of the do- 
mestic economy of Greece and Rome. What to 
do with them must have been a new and distress- 
ing problem to the early Christians. It is pro- 

; bable that the care of the sick was entrusted to 
deacons and deaconesses. No one can doubt that in the days 
of the catacombs ,Christian charity did what it could. Later, 
when the church had triumphed, more systematic measures were 
adopted. Under the Christian emperors bishops maintained hos- 
pitals, generally near the cathedrals.’ The first great hospital 
was built by St. Basil in Casarea, in the year 370. St. Theo- 
dosius the Cenobiarch, who was abbot of anchorites near 
Jerusalem at the end of the fifth century, had several infirma- 
ries, of which at least two were of his own founding. St. John 
Chrysostom built a noted one at his own expense in Constanti- 
nople. The hospices of western Europe appeared later. They 
were by no means exclusively, nor even chiefly, devoted to the 
sick, but rather were caravansaries for travellers and pilgrims, 
among whom were, of course, many infirm besides the victims 
of leprosy. The celebrated Hétel Dieu of Paris is said to have 
been founded in the seventh century. Gradually, but appar- 
ently very slowly, hospitals proper were evolved. There was 
the less urgent need for them, that the monasteries were centres 
from which charity radiated, and that scientific medicine did not 
exist. Religious orders, male and female, were early devoted to 
the care of the sick. Among these were the Knights of St. Laza- 
rus, in Jerusalem (later fused with the Knights of Malta), who 
in turn nursed the lepers and did battle with the infidel. From 
them came the words Lazaretto and Lazarette. Near the end 
of the eleventh century the’ Beguines, a religious community of 
women, began their works of charity, among which was the care 
of the sick both in hospitals and at their own homes. Many 
other orders did more or less the same thing during the middle 
ages. The Brotherhood of the Kalands, among others, did good 
work in the frightful epidemic of the plague, known as the Black 
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Death, which ravaged Europe in 1348-9, carrying off perhaps 
one-half of the population. A contemporary, William of Nagis, 
wrote as follows: “So great was the mortality in the Hétel 
Dieu of Paris that for a long time more than fifty corpses were 
carried away from it each day in carts to be buried. And the 
devout sisters of the Hétel Dieu, not fearing death, worked 
piously and humbly, not out of regard for any worldly honor. 
A great number of these said sisters were very frequently sum- 
moned to their reward by death, and rest in peace with Christ, 
as is piously believed.”* These holy women were the precursors 
of the great order of the Sisters of Charity founded by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul in 1634. Of these what need to speak? In pesti- 
lence and battle, in the old world and the new, where suffering 
was, there, as far as their numbers and opportunities permitted, 
were the Sisters of Charity, still “working piously and humbly, 
not out of regard for any worldly honor.” 

We are particularly concerned, in this paper, with their rela- 
tions to hospitals. In Europe they have often been employed 
as nurses in the public hospitals. Among us they, as a rule, 
own and direct their own hospitals. When they first undertook 
this work, especially in our Northern cities, it seemed to many 
new and revolutionary that hospitals should be carried on by 
sisters, whose white cornettes, just becoming familiar, were asso- 
ciated chiefly with the care of orphans. The medical profession 
was probably not the least astonished. In fact, the relation be- 
tween the sisters and the medical staff of the hospitals,+ often 
composed chiefly of non-Catholics, was a new and a very diffi- 
cult one. It had trials for all. The sisters brought piety, devo- 
tion, charity, self-sacrifice. They did not bring either know- 
ledge of hospital administration nor appreciation of the impor- 
tance of elementary principles. They brought love of God and 
of their neighbors; they did not bring science. Moreover they 
were hampered by the rules and traditions of their order. To 
cite but a single instance: in the earlier days of a certain hos- 
pital no house physician or surgeon was allowed to pass the 
night there, unless some patient was in so critical a condition as 
to require his presence. There was absolutely no provision for 
competent assistance at night in the event of any sudden acci- 
dent in the wards. The medical staff was in continual anxiety 
lest some catastrophe should bring discredit on the hospital. 


* Quoted in Dom Gasquet’s work, 7he Great Pestilence. 
+ The writer’s personal experience embraces only one hospital. 
that some of the difficulties he deplores have existed elsewhere. 


He has reason to believe 
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Those of them who were Catholics had the further dread of the 
scandal to religion from such a mischance. The lot of the Catholic 
physician or surgeon on the staff was not in those days a happy 
one. Unable to make reply to the just criticisms or sneers of 
his colleagues, he was often tempted to regret the zeal which 
had led the sisters to undertake a work for which they had not 
the knowledge, and in which their traditions seemed to bar the 
way to success. Step by step, however, all this was changed ; 
rules were modified, mutual misunderstandings were set right. 
Where all sincerely desire the same end patience perfects the 
work, and though still not of the highest class, the hospital has 
flourished. ; 

It may be asked how it happens that the sisters, whose 
reputation as nurses is world-wide, should deserve such severe 
criticism. ‘In the first place, it is evident that where the sisters 
were nurses and nothing else, without the responsibility of ad- 
ministration and probably less hampered by rule, they could 
show to greater advantage. For the full understanding of the 
question, as it is presented to-day, we must consider that two 
great discoveries within the last half-century have revolutionized 
surgery, and that coincidently the entire practice of medicine, both 
in hospitals and in families, has entered a new phase. The first 
of these discoveries is that of anzsthesia, which became a reality 
when Morton brought ether to Dr. John C. Warren at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. This has made operations of daily 
occurrence from which both surgeon and patient would have 
shrunk before its merciful benumbing. The second is the asep- 
tic system, the effects of which are perhaps even farther reach- 
ing. With asepsis the death-bearing germ is shut out when the 
deepest recesses of the body are laid open. This permits amaz- 
ing surgical exploits which before would have been foolhardy 
and justifiable only as last resorts. This new system, however, 
is no simple one in practice. It requires careful study and train- 
ing. The work of the greatest surgeon may be spoiled by the 
carelessness or ignorance of an assistant. A host of what once 
were trifles have sprung into matters of paramount importance. 
The time is past when ordinary cleanliness and attention were 
the essentials in the physical ministrations of the nurse. The 
profession and the public have, moreover, awakened to the fact 
that it is for the good of all that nursing should hold a higher posi- 
tion than of old, that in the nurse the physician should have a 
trained, intelligent, and obedient assistant. Some fifteen years 
or more ago, training-schools for nurses were established at some 
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of the hospitals of our great cities. As the worth of the new 
nurses became evident, the demand for them could hardly be 
met. At the same time the care of the wards of those hospitals 
improved. The Catholic hospitals were doing good work, but 
beyond question the best nursing was not theirs. They may 
have been the best places for a Catholic to die in; they were 
not the best for him to get well in. 

It was, therefore, an event of great importance when in the 
summer and autumn of 1892 the hospital of the sisters at Buffa- 
lo, and the Carney Hospital—also belonging to them—at Boston, 
opened training-schools for nurses. The former was the first 
actually to begin; the latter started with a much = superior 
organization. This example has been followed at Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, New Orleans, Detroit, and finally at Lowell. 
The first requisite for a successful training-school is an efficient 
lay superintendent. She gives instruction, directs the work, hears 
recitations. Occasionally lectures are given by members of the 
staff. After the first year, in which the theory is taught, parti- 
cular attention is given to acquiring experience by successive 
terms of service in different departments. One feature of at 
least one of these schools deserves notice. It is that When pu- 
pils are fit for it, they go out to do a certain amount of nurs- 
ing, especially among the poor. This is most desirable, provided 
always that it does not interfere unduly with the regular instruc- 
tion. In the three years course there should be time for it. It 
teaches the students to get on without the conveniences of nurs- 
ing; to use what they can find. Sometimes this has been little 
enough. Often they have had to go back to the hospital to 
get money to buy food. Thus they tread more closely in the 
footsteps of the sisters. The technical training, on which such 
store is justly set, is not enough for the perfect nurse. Self- 
denial, charity, patience, humility, are essential. Where can 
these virtues be so easily acquired as from the Sister of 
Charity? These virtues, indeed, are called for not only in nurs- 
ing among the poor; there is ample place for them in work 
among the rich. When serious sickness has appeared, when 
anxiety and want of sleep have set nerves on edge, it is no 
small additional trial to the members of the family to have one 
or more fine ladies quartered on them, exacting in their de- 
mands, fastidious in their eating, themselves requiring service, 
making trouble in the household. This may not be common, 
but it occurs. Then it is “Oh for the cheerful, humble 


»» 


sister! 
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At the end of the course, which is of various lengths in dif- 
ferent hospitals, ranging from one to three years, come the final 
examinations. 

Great as is the advantage of increasing the number of skilled 
nurses, especially by those trained under Catholic auspices, what 
is of vital importance is the gain to the sisters themselves. 
Though they cannot be actually enrolled among the students, 
they follow the courses with certain justifiable exceptions. One 
can hardly over-estimate the importance of this movement. It 
is true progress. As such it may expect opposition from those 
who do not know the need. It is silly, to say the least, to 
extol the virtues of the sisters in contradistinction to the skill 
of lay nurses, as though one excluded the other. There is no 
antagonism between them. The use of the clinical thermometer 
will not cool charity, nor the strictest asepsis render self-devo- 
tion sterile. On the contrary, every professional acquirement 
will enlarge the sisters’ field of action, and enhance the respect 
in which they are held. To the virtues which characterize the 
daughters of St. Vincent de Paul let there be added every 
refinement of technical training. 

The “ime was when the Sisters of Charity were the best 
nurses in the world. They have lost nothing, but while they 
stood still others have passed them. The Catholic cause 
requires that this should be remedied. Presumptuous as it may 
seem, or as it may be, I venture to hope that ere long thorough, 
systematic training in modern nursing shall have its place in 
the novitiate of the order. We should wish all success to 
Catholic training-schools for nurses. Like the quality of mercy, 
they are twice blessed. Good in themselves, they set the sisters 
before the pupils as models of spiritual excellence. They do 
double good in bringing the sisters to higher perfection as 
nurses. The aims and the history of the order demand that it 
be content with nothing less than the best. ‘“ What is there in 
the hour of anguish,” wrote Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, “like 
the gentle presence, the quiet voice, the thoroughly trained and 
skilful hand of the woman who was meant by nature and has 
been taught by careful discipline to render those services which 
money tries to reward but only gratitude can repay?” Add to 
this the Christian charity of the sister, and we have the ideal 
nurse. 
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A BIT OF THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW. 


BY HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 
V.—HERE AND THERE IN CATHOLICISM. 


O read in the newspapers that a “revolution has 
broken out ” in some one of the Spanish-American 
countries to the south of us fails at present to 
excite interest. We forget all about it by lunch- 
time. The reason is not that these outbreaks— 

as frequent as trolley accidents in Brooklyn—are not of the ap- 
proved and genuine style of revolution. Far from it! They 
are the real article in every sense. In the ghastly details of 
assassination, treachery, arson, and rapine no revolution in his- 
tory has outdone these which, week by week, we learn has 
turned some Don José Maria Eglesias Manuel de Estramadura 
y Las Casas out of the presidency, to make room for some other 
gentleman the length of whose name is like to prove no greater 
than the brevity of his term of office. The cause of our faint 
interest is the regularity in the recurrence of the revolutions. 

The case of Cuba, recently exploited in the press, is different. 
There it is not one faction pitted against another—as our own 
‘“‘parties”’ here—resorting to fire and sword, as we to ballots— 
and “deals,” perhaps. 

In Cuba the cause of the recurring troubles is the old story of 
restiveness upon the part of colonies under the selfish, usually 
blinded policy of (step) mother-countries. 

Our own quite recent little ‘unpleasantness with maternal 
England has naturally sharpened our sensibilities and kindled 
our warm sympathies for all unfortunate dependencies. Hence, 
Cuba’s difficulties from time to time attract our notice, and (should 
a revolution really break out there of vital magnitude) I fancy 
that our attitude toward it—our possible relations to the island 
in case of its emancipation—would instantly become a very 
serious problem for our government. That nut, moreover, would 
probably be cracked not until England, Germany, and other 
powers had said their say. 

It is not certainly the purpose of this paper to outline any 
prophecy, nor even to make out a case for the poor Cubans. 

VOL, LXIL—13 
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groaning under what possibly is what they claim—the most illib- 
eral, unjust, and stupid government ever contrived even by for- 
eign and colonial ministers themselves. 

Our minds having been turned toward that magnificently fruit- 
ful and lovely land, I wish to speak of the quaint civilization, 
the ancient customs, and the great natural resources of the re- 
moter portions of it. 

As has been-noticed, this last attempt for freedom has centred 
in Guantanamo, Cienfuegos, and Santiago—towns in the southern 
and extreme eastern part of the island. No railroad reaches 
them (except Cienfuegos), and steamers from New York only 
fortnightly. Cut off from one another by splendid mountains, 
the lesser towns and villages of the interior (eastward) remain 
in virtual isolation from the world—having not so much even as 
intercourse with any of the seaports, much less Havana. The 
consequence has been that he who leaves New York in one of 
the good steamships of the Ward Line—not fof Havana, but 
for the east-end ports—reaches after a voyage of a week cities 
now hundreds of years old, in which the language, superstitions, 
customs of the long dead past survive and flourish. 

The archiepiscopal see and former capital, the picturesque 
old city of Santiago de Cuba lies on the sloping shores of a 
superb, broad bay, whose entrance, scarcely of width sufficient 
for one ship’s passage, is guarded by the beetling frown of 
Moro Castle, perched on the sheer, bold, natural escarpments of 
volcanic rock which form the entrance. 

Without, the indescribable expanse of the Caribbean Sea; 
on either hand the pink-gray, myriad-tinted sweep up to dizzy 
heights of the rock-bound gateway, terraced and battlemented 
at the top; and on within, the broadening blue mirror of the 
bay, palm-fringed and crystalline, with the white city far at the 
upper end climbing its terraced streets up to the crowning 
beauty of the old cathedral. 

Think, then, that for a background to this picture there 
piles away in a tumultuous wave-line the splendid outlines of the 
Gran Pedro Range—mountains of a vast height, teeming with 
mineral wealth. 

The age of old Santiago may be felt when one remembers 
that Christopher Columbus stopped there on his way to Mexico 
in one of his late voyages, and that the house in which he slept 
still stands. Santiago was a town before the boldest of the 
English navigators had but begun to cautiously investigate the 
shores of North America. It has changed little. 
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Growth does not mean change in the quite peculiar circum- 
stances under which it there has taken place. We know that in 
the use of many archaic phrases, and in the manner of pronounc- 
ing words, the language of the common people in the Hispano- 
American old towns is more like that spoken in the times of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, than the more elegant and super-refined 
Castilian of the present day. 

But, while the erudite and curious may find these interesting 
marks of the antiquity of idioms, the ordinary traveller is more 
impressed and entertained by the immediately apparent quaint- 
ness and antique flavor of outlandishness characteristic of the 
customs, manners, vestments, processions, games, and architec- 
ture. A very large proportion of the population of Santiago 
and the whole eastern end of Cuba is made up of a mixture 
of African, Spanish, Indian, and Creole stock—resulting in a 
type of mongrel human-nature which baffles one’s analysis no 
less than it presents a picturesque complexity of traits unparal- 
leled. 

Much of the genuine African blood has remained pure, and 
one who knows the negro only as he has been, as it were, 
Americanized among us, is, struck at once on seeing the African 
in all of his (or better yet, of Aer) original dignity and strange- 
ness. Tribal relations and their resulting feuds exist to-day, 
having survived for centuries the contact and the servitude of 
dominant and alien races. 

One good old negress, a nurse in my own family for two 
and part of three generations, is a true princess of the blood— 
her ancestor having been king of a large tribe somewhere upon 
the Gold Coast. 

This royal blood expects and generally receives a fitting re- 
cognition. Our nurse’s brother (now reigning chef in the kitchen 
of one of New York’s multi-millionaires) would, if he had his 
rights, be king to-day—his lot having, moreover, more than one 
well-remembered parailel in royal history. Kings have their ups 
and downs. 

The women of this race have a superb and graceful car- 
riage—straight as an arrow and lithe as the rushes with which 
they weave the panniers which they can balance on their heads 
(filled with immense and ticklish piles of oranges) while walking 
faster than we run. Turbaned, and decked forth in a mystery 
of flowery muslins; great bracelets made of shells or coins, and 
necklaces of monstrous size—shiny of face, erect and most sym- 
metrical of form, these lineal descendants of savage monarchs 
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stand in broad contrast to the degenerate remnants of fused 
and once great peoples. 

The blacks are mostly Christians (but in too many cases 
mere nominal ones), yet they retain among them most curious 
relics of dim old faiths and long forgotten cults. Occasionally a 
public celebration of some traditional event belonging to their 
past will entertain the uninitiated traveller with quite the most 
incomprehensible and picturesque of spectacles. Processions of 
elaborately adorned negroes, beating rude tam-tams, and huge 
and hideous images of gods or potentates, carry the wondering 
onlooker back to the streets of some Ashantee village, and to 
the still unbroken, immemorial reign of Darkness under the 
equator. The music of these people is weird enough, and 
seems to have its roots back in the native jungles. 

The mingled population, too, has its own quaintness. Go, if 
you please, to some or other of the great plantations, say in 
the region of Guantanamo, and there, in the low, long huts in 
which the laborers live, you will find such a medley of tradi- 
tions, customs, prejudices, tongues, and tempers as could not 
very well have failed, in the long run, to have resulted in a 
queer outcome. 

Chinese are there, and in large numbers, married to Spanish 
women, whose fathers were pure French. The thrifty Catalan 
is there plying his trade with wily Scotchmen from Auld 
Reekie, and broad-faced Dutchmen with unpronounceable names, 
and Yankees, and Mexicans, and Englishmen, and—Cubans ! 

The resulting civilization (?) on these plantations is better 
not described. Nor can one now foresee any material improve- 
ment until the emancipation of the land from gross misrule 
shall open it to the beneficent and civilizing influence of an 
aggressive Church. 

At old Santiago the student of ecclesiastical affairs will find 
enough to fill his mind with interest and speculation. The city 
is sufficiently supplied with churches, the grand cathedral, with 
its two graceful towers, superb old chancel, and air of in- 
describable devotion, being the fruitful mother of a dozen of 
them. 

The evidences of an intense and almost pathetic faith were 
everywhere—such rapt 'and mystic adoration as one sees there 
before some quiet shrine being uncommon to our Teutonic 
reticence if not less fervid temper. And nothing can surpass 
the elevating, nameless beauty of a Mass sung there—trans- 
planting one to old Spain, old times, old spirit of the Faith- 
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ages. But one does miss the energizing power which marks the 
work of Holy Church in other lands. 

Nor are the clergy (albeit hampered unspeakably by state 
dependence and interference) unwilling to discuss the facts, the 
causes, and the cure of the conditions. “God shall help her, 
and that right early.” For us meanwhile it is enough to see 
such flowers of sanctity grown in so waste a desert, and to 
rejoice in looking through the quaint, sweet services back to the 
age when Spain was to the church, to letters, and to civiliza- 
tion as a strong right arm. 

The padre sacristano at the cathedral (who talks and looks 
as if he had been confessor to at least three centuries) enjoys 
nothing so much as to get one willing to be his victim up to 
the curious old Chapter Room above the sacristy, and there to 
lecture by the hour on the successive archbishops of Santiago, 
whose portraits hang about the walls. Get him to show you the 
old vestments, the massive, curious, infinitely costly silver frontal 
of the old high altar. 

To turn from the conventional (not always too artistic) brass 
ornaments to the antique, exquisitely wrought, silver candlesticks, 
lamps, crucifixes, and other objects, is to have a liberal educa- 
tion in church art. On Thursdays there is an unusually inter- 
esting ceremony after High Mass. The oldest silvers, vestments, 
banners, canopies, and crosses are brought forth, and a solemn 
procession winds about the church. I noticed four great silver 
sconces, fourteen feet high, borne by men, and the archbishop’s 
cross and crozier—miracles of handiwork—might have come 
straight that day from the hands of Benvenuto Cellini himself. I 
have seen many picturesque ecclesiastical processions; but the 
faded tints, the old silver, the antique copes, the very vestments 
of the acolytes and boys—all gave that Thursday Eucharistic Ap- 
proach to the Tabernacle an air, a tone, a feeling never before 
attained. And stepping forth into the square—called the “ Plaza 
of Souls ’—after the Mass, nothing one sees or hears serves to 
dispel the beautiful illusion. All is old; all tends to make one 
feel himself suddenly become a part of some old Corpus Christi 
pageant of the fifteenth century. 

To our utilitarian, aggressive, missionary minds the dreamy 
and devotional surroundings need practicality, and more of what 
we style “applied Christianity.” One could wish certainly to 
see more men in church—more schools, more energy. Yet there 
is not the less of beauty and its own sweet mysticism in the 
“ Manana, chicho !”—To-morrow, my dear !—of that contempla- 
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tive, poetic people, whose nervous tension has been relaxed by 
centuries of szestas in a land where “it is always afternoon.” 

I found, after a long and close observance of many functions, 
that the minutie of ritual were of an obsolete—with us—but 
very interesting order. What is a rarity even in oldest Euro- 
pean churches may be found here. For instance, the singing 
of the Epistle and the Gospel in the Mass is from huge ambons, 
or pulpits, reached by winding stairs, and situated well down 
the nave. The procession to and fro is most impressive; the 
custom dates back to the sub-apostolic times. Funerals, baptisms, 
Benedictions, and Stations, in fact all public functions, have in- 
teresting features not commonly seen among us. A marriage I 
did not see, although I very much desired to. A friend was to 
be married, and urged me to be present at the nuptials, and I 
looked forward to the ceremony—which was to be elaborate— 
with eagerness. 

But, alas! the hour appointed was half-past three in the 
morning. I decided that that was curious enough in itself and 
sufficiently unique, so I did not care to go into a minuter study 
of the nuptial rites. 

On one day of their lives, at any rate, the Cuban Christians 
outdo even our Yankee haste. 























THE ASCENSION. 
BY M. T. WAGGAMAN. 


‘‘And when he had said these things, while they looked on he was raised up: anda 
cloud received him out of their sight.”—Acts i. ix. 


¥fyeOD-CRAVING Earth, untold was thy despair 
At that last pressure of the Saviour’s feet : 
As He uprose through the adoring air, 
The four winds flung forth incense heavenly sweet ; 
Ye clouds, which hid Him from men’s eyes—ye ne’er 
Shall be content save as His judgment seat! 


DSS 
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IN THE FOOT-PRINTS OF CANADIAN 
MISSIONARIES. 


BY J. K. FORAN, LL.B. 


TRIP up the Gatineau to-day is very different 

from what a journey along that river was ten or 

more years ago. The construction of the Gati- 

neau Valley Railway is rapidly transforming the 

face of the country. Soon there will: be as great 
a difference in travelling from Ottawa to the .Desert by rail, 
compared with the long drives and weary tramps of a few 
years ago, as there is to-day in making a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. 

Ten years ago it was a tiresome and adventurous drive 
from Ottawa to the confluence of the Gatineau and the Desert. 
On past Chelsea and its blue hills; past the white waters of 
the Cascades; past the smiling village of La Péche; past the 
well-cultivated fields of Wakefield and the phosphate mines of 
that township; past the perpendicular hills along Stag Creek ; 
past Josh Ellord’s mills, the beautiful exhibition grounds, and 
rising. village of the Picannock; past the Priest’s Farm—one of 
the most fertile tracts in all the valley; past Bouchette and its 
magnificent scenery; on to the Indian reserve and the immense 
lumbering depots and prosperous town of Maniwaki—the village 
of Mary. From the head of the Black River it is a three days’ 
tramp, over rocks and around lakes, to the Logue’s at the 
Desert. It is of this town that I wish to tell; its history is 
most interesting. 

The township of Maniwaki is one hundred miles from Otta- 
wa and situate upon the Gatineau and Desert Rivers. It is an 
Indian reserve; that is to say, the land of that township has 
been granted by the government to the Téte-de-Baule Indians. 
At the junction of the two rivers stand the village of the tribe 
and the town of the Desert—the former inhabited by Indians, 
the latter by whites, but divided merely by a street. The loca- 
tion is most picturesque. The blue hills roll off to the north, 
and down through their ravines the Gatineau fiercely plunges ; 
to the east the rocks scramble over each other in wild confusion 
until they touch the clouds upon the horizon; to the south the 
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Ottawa road climbs up the dizzy heights and disappears beyond 
the pine ridges and bald summits of the Laurentians; to the 
west the picture is the most charming that the eye could rest 
upon, for along between emerald meadows on one side, and 
frowning declivities on the other, the blue waters of the Desert 
come down from the distant hunting-grounds of the Téte-de- 
Baule, to fling their tributary strength into the more wild and 
rugged Gatineau. Here were, and still are, immense lumber 
depots, large farms where the cattle and horses of the firms are 
kept in summer, countless out-buildings of a very substantial 
kind, and a few residences that by no means indicate the forest 
wildness of the surrounding country. From the heights behind 
the village you can see Hall’s farm, Gilmour’s buildings, Hamil- 
ton’s depots, and other central lumbering establishments. The 
road from Ottawa approaches along a semi-circular range of 
hills; beneath, in an amphitheatre, are the houses and streets of 
the Desert, rising one above another until they come together 
where the magnificent church is flanked, on one side by the 
Grey Nuns’ convent and hospital and on the other side by the 
Oblate Fathers’ college and mission house. Down in the valley, 
protected from behind by the advance walls of civilization, and 
in front by the sweeping grandeur of the Gatineau, lies the 
Indian village—the real Maniwaki. The smoke curls from a 
hundred wigwams, and the dusky children of the woods ply 
their trade of canoe, moccasin, basket, and ornament making ; 
they dress the moose-skins and prepare their furs for the mar- 
ket. The squaws rock their children in wicker cradles or carry 
them upon their shoulders in a blanket held to the forehead by 
a thumb-line. 

Standing there, upon the summit of the hill that rises be- 
hind this strange town, one catches a glimpse of the two rivers 
meeting, and the more powerful waters of the white Gatineau 
engulfing the more sluggish blue of the Desert; at the same 
time can you see the meeting of civilization and barbarism, the 
advance wave of modern progress touching the last retreating 
swell upon the stream of primeval savage life, the pioneer strides 
of Christianity and the flying steps of aboriginal ignorance ; 
there you perceive the stronger and more energetic tide of 
Catholic truth and missionary zeal, drinking in, as it were, the 
feeble and dwindling flood of primitive ignorance and paganism. 
Looking down upon the little town of Maniwaki, the traveller 
can read the history of a continent in two volumes: one con- 
taining the few but sadly beautiful legends of the Indian tribes, 
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their past glories, their vanishing numbers, their fading strength, 
their approaching disappearance from the face of that land 
once theirs, now the property of another race; the other un- 
folding the wonderful annals of the church’s missionaries, the 
civilizing of the tribes, the Christianizing of a whole people, the 
planting of the cross in the heart of the wilderness, the plant- 
ing of faith in the hearts of the Indians. 

Thirty years ago the Desert was an appropriate name for 
that locality, for it really was what the raftsman calls “a 
howling wilderness.” But being such a central point of dis- 
tribution for the lumbering firms and the focus to which all the 
Indians of that vast region converged, it was natural that more 
interest was centred in Maniwaki than in any other place along 
the northern rivers. The keen eye of the missionary priest was 
not long in selecting this locality for the principal point of 
operation in the hunt for souls. At first a litthe wooden church 
was erected, and the fathers, who went upon those long winter 
excursions into the shanty districts, made the priest’s house 
their headquarters. A few years later four young Irishmen, 
strong and devout Catholics, energetic business men, and fer- 
vent patriots, found their way to the Desert, and there pitched 
their tents and set up their household gods. The day that 
the Logue Brothers landed at Maniwaki was an auspicious one 
for that country and a happy one for the missionaries of the 
North. 

Father Pian was one of the first priests to establish a per- 
manent mission at this place. In the summer-time the scholas- 
tics from the Oblate novitiate at Ottawa went up the Gatineau 
to spend their vacations, and it was a very good preparation for 
the life of hardships and labor which awaited them in the years 
to come. They carried their canoes over the portages and 
made the whole trip by water. At Maniwaki they spent their 
time instructing the Indians, teaching the rudiments of the 
faith to the children, and in works of mercy as well as of evan- 
gelization. By degrees, as the population of the village aug- 
mented, the stores became more numerous, the dwellings were 
made more comfortable, and the place began to assume an ap- 
pearance of civilization; the fathers established a school for the 
boys—of both Indians and white men—which flourished most 
hopefully. 

After a few years the number of missionaries was increased ; 
Father Moreois found his way to the Desert; Father Paradis 
added new life to the colony by introducing his spirit of zeal, 
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a spirit that no obstacle could damp. A fine cut-stone house 
was built and a magnificent cut-stone church soon appeared at 
its side. Wings were added to the house, and it developed in- 
to a regular college. By this time the female population had 
also augmented. The Sisters of Charity, or, as they are better 
known, the Grey Nuns of the Cross, penetrated the mountain 
fastnesses of the Gatineau and set up their abode beneath the 
shadow of the church. Before long they had a flourishing 
convent, a hospital, and a beautiful public hall. Now that the 
railway is about to enter the town we might say that the 
Maniwaki of the past will soon give place to a very different 
style of centre—a city, in the near future, it certainly will be- 
come. But as I write it is still the border-land between the 
advance-guard of civilization and the rear-guard of primeval 
barbarism. 

Maniwaki is the “town of Mary.” The place was first settled 
upon the feast of the Assumption and was dedicated to the 
Mother of God. When the imposing structure of the new 
church was completed, upon the spire, which is one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, a grand statue of the Blessed Virgin 
was placed. Strange to say that the Indians, who have a 
boundless devotion for the Mother of God, thought that a 
cross would be more appropriate; but of course they only ex- 
pressed their opinion in a very mild and timid way. One after- 
noon, in the summer of 1886, a wild thunder-storm rolled up 
from the west. It was such a storm as only those regions of 
the North can boast. It came with terrific force, and mowed 
down the trees upon the hill-sides as if it were a gigantic 
machine cutting a swath through a meadow of clover. The 
lightning was wonderful in its brightness and in the rapidity of 
its flashes; the thunder resembled the roar of ten thousand 
pieces of artillery. One forked flash came forth from the 
bosom of a dark-rolling cloud and struck the statue upon the 
spire of the church. It was shattered into atoms and strewn 
over the village below. The Indians were terror-stricken; but 
they finally concluded that the Great Spirit was not pleased 
because a cross had not been placed upon the church, and they 
made a statement of their case to the fathers. 

Later on a cross was set upon the spire; but the Indians 
then felt that they owed some kind of reparation to the Holy 
Virgin, so they determined to hold high festival in her honor 
upon the fifteenth of August each year. This being the time 
when the novices and several fathers, upon their vacation, 
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visited Maniwaki, a grand /éte was organized. A band, under 
the direction of Father Pierre Gladu, O.M.I., was brought up 
to the reserve. Father Bellaud, O.M.I., who had in turn been 
professor of music, elocution, philosophy, history, mathematics, 
and languages at the College of Ottawa, exercised his versatile 
genius for the amusement of the Indians, and got up a splendid 
display of fireworks, as well as a drama to be given in the con- 
vent hall. The Feast of the Assumption that year at Mani- 
waki will never pass from the. memories of all who beheld the 
celebration. 

The High Mass was the first feature in the day’s programme. 
The choir in the sanctuary sang the Mass in Latin while the 
Indians, from the organ loft, chanted the responses in their 
own language. Father Pian preached in French and in Indian. 
After Mass a weird and wonderful procession took place 
through the streets of the village. The choir-boys in white, the 
priest in vestments blessing the homes of the people, the col- 
lege band in uniform, the banners flying to the breeze, the 
Indians in all the extravagance of their barbaric splendor, and 
the simple colonists, in mute astonishment, formed a panoramic 
scene not to be duplicated on this continent. Pen cannot de- 
scribe nor can imagination conceive the wonder, the awe of the 
Indians when the fireworks commenced that night. It would 
be difficult to say whether, they were more amused and attracted 
by that outside display than by the representation of “ Papineau,” 
the drama chosen for the occasion. The day ended amidst the 
warmest expressions of pleasure on all sides; and ever since 
has the Feast of the Assumption been kept in right royal style 
by the Indians of Maniwaki. One evidence of the fruits of the 
missionary labors—at early Mass that morning over two hun- 
dred children of the forest received Holy Communion. Such is 
the hurried story of one station along the missionary road of 
the North. 
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CENTENARY OF MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE great ecclesiastical college of Ireland, St, 

Patrick’s, Maynooth, will in June next celebrate 

her entry on her second century. It is a time 

of celebrations of this kind, this time in which 

we live, and in this, as in some other respects, 

it shows itself more graceful than previous periods. It is an 

evidence of thought for and sympathy with the great circle of 

humanity rounding itself down the ages, and not with the bare 
rush and tumult of the life of our own time. 

Three years ago the University of Dublin—more familiarly 
known as Trinity College—held the high festival of her three 
hundredth year. Founded in 1592, she stands the monument of 
an important part of the conquest of Ireland by the generals of 
Elizabeth. The great estates which rank her among the largest 
landlords of Ireland were a fragment of the confiscated domains 
of the earls of Desmond. Her mission was to anglicize the 
youth of the country; for peace rested on the island—such 
peace over Munster, at least, as the terrible antithesis of Tacitus - 
tells us was so often obtained by Roman arms and policy. 
She has not been always true to her mission of moulding Irish 
intellect into a Saxon shape, and guiding Irish enterprise and 
ambition into paths where the interests of England only would 
be secured. Those unhappy northern chiefs, whose voluntary 
subscriptions for her endowment in the first years were so 
liberal, had their Nemesis when Trinity time after time sent 
forth some tribune like Grattan, some statesman like Burke, to 
frustrate the hopes of those who founded her. It was Trinity 
men who led the majority in the Irish Parliament that passed 
the great Catholic Relief Act of 1793. 

Maynooth College does not indeed, as she stands there with 
the ruins of the great fortress of the Geraldines looking down 
upon her, give back ray for ray the flashing of a great popular 
demand such as the Reform Act and its concession; but rather 
mirrors forth shadows—the images of change in men’s minds 
from 1795 to 1869. But still in her life, from her birth in the 
throes of England’s fear and Europe’s agony until this hour in 
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which we write, she expresses a great moral and social fact, the 
strength of patience, the weakness of tyranny. It is the crys- 
tallization into a truth that a nation’s sufferance is mightier than 
armed hosts upholding wrong. 

When the first grant of 48,000 a year was made by the Irish 
Parliament, in 1795, it was confessed that the policy of the 
penal laws had failed. The confession was, no doubt, extorted ; 
for the old fear and the old hate remained in the Ascendency. 
Disguise it as they might, in unexpected, unguarded moments 
that hate and fear looked out. However, in the very hour we 
speak of conciliation was sounded from the house-tops. Charle- 
mont in his white wig, as he walked arm-in-arm in the grounds 








“THE RUINS OF THE GREAT FORTRESS OF THE GERALDINES LOOKING DOWN UPON HER.” 


of Ranelagh with the Duke of Leinster, admitted that it was 
better Irish peasants should be taught religion by priests edu- 
cated in Ireland than in those hot-beds of treason, the Irish 
colleges abroad. Beauties under pyramids of snowy hair, in the 
drawing-rooms of the castle, hoped that Lord-Lieutenancy would 
recommend those poor Catholics to Parliament, and call Mr. 
Grattan, their champion, into the ministry. No more draconian 
enactments, no more fetters for Catholics as such, no more 
private prisons, nor the lash, the pillory, the American set- 
tlements. 

There was a parallel between the disendowment of the Pres- 
byterians and that of the Establishment if the principle which 
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underlay the measure was “ No state endowment for any reli- 
gion.” But in what way did a purely educational grant come 
into the question? Trinity College was unaffected by the act. 
That is to say, no Catholic or Protestant Dissenter could obtain 
a fellowship or foundation scholarship, or could have a particle 
of influence on the government of the institution. It was still 
maintained for the men of the Ascendency. 

The Irish priests up to 1795 were educated in Paris or Lou- 
vain, at Antwerp, Lisle or Douay, at Bordeaux or Rouen, at 
Salamanca or St. Isidore’s. They were polished gentlemen. 
Like their kinsmen in the armies of every European power, they 
stood apart from all around them by their grace, courtesy, and 
accomplishments. Not more certainly did Irish valor sustain 
the fortunes of their adopted countries in times of danger and 
difficulty than Irish scholarship illustrated their languages. The 
story of that island was known in every garrison, in every court, 
in every camp from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Danube—it was known in the monas- 
teries, the universities, the episcopal cities. The penal times in 
Ireland made her as well known through her priests and semi- 
narians as she was known in the first three centuries of her 
Christianity by the labors of those saints whose shrines are to 
be found everywhere over Europe. So well was this under- 
stood by Englishmen of the last century and the early part: of 
this that when on the Continent they masqueraded as _ Irish- 
men. A menace to the Irish oligarchy and the power that sus- 
tained it existed in those friendly relations between Irish 
Catholics and the nations of Europe. A paltry £8,000 a year 
was a small sum to lay the spectre of this danger. 

One sometimes hears people contrast those priests from the 
Continent with the Maynooth men. Surely the Protestants who 
speak slightingly of the latter in comparison with the former 
do not desire the re-enactment of the laws which made Catholic 
education a felony. They do not wish that aspirants to the 
priesthood should go abroad for their education with the pen- 
alty of transportation on their return, and hanging if by chance 
they should be found a second time in Ireland. Early in the 
last century Swift grimly suggested to send the Irish Catholics 
off to the North American settlements to serve as a_ barrier 
between his majesty’s English subjects and the Indians. Some- 
thing like this would be the fate of the young Catholic priest 
when he first stepped on his native soil after ordination. 

This sentiment is a quaint, if not a vicious, survival from the 
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habits and feelings of the eighteenth century. What exasper- 
ates one in connection with it is, that it is repeated by Irish 
Catholics since the Land League. The Maynooth priest is the 
black beast of the Catholic as well as the Protestant landlord. 
The well-bred gentleman from the Irish College of Paris or 
Salamanca or Rome would not touch the doctrines of dishonest 
and disorderly tenants and their hireling leaders for the world! 
We shall see what value there is in this historic preference for 
the continental priest. 

Irish society in the last century was the strangest olla 
podrida ever cooked from robbery, revolution, recklessness, and 
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a wild dbonhomie that at first startled and then intoxicated 
strangers. Religion as such did not enter into the mess at all; 
but the status of the parson highly seasoned it. Nothing ever 
cooked in the devil’s privy-kitchen was so mad and profligate a 
mixture as this Irish society and its Established Church. 

We know how degraded the condition of the clergy of the 
Church of England was in the last century. Swift in his 
Directions to Servants remarked, that in a great house the chap- 
lain was the resource of the lady’s maid whose character had 
been blown upon. In “Tom Jones’ we have Mrs. Seagrim, the 
wife of a game-keeper, and Mrs. Honour, a waiting-woman, boast 
of being clergymen’s daughters or granddaughters. It was 
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incomparably worse in Ireland, where non-resident bishops gave 
powers of induction and power to confer such faculties as were 
needed not only on their archdeacons, but on any canon of a 
cathedral, and even upon the lawyers who acted as their vicars- 
general. Consequently favorite servants were put in orders. 

Those ignorant and low-born men, who necessarily constituted 
the majority of the state-church clergy, of course presented a 
marked contrast to the well-bred man of the world, the tra- 
velled gentleman and scholar, who had come from abroad bear- 
ing, perhaps, his life in his hands in order to keep the faith alive 
in the popish graziers, farmers, and wretched, beggarly tenants who 
lived high up on mountains and far in inthe bogs. The great man 
of the place welcomed and protected him as one who could tell of 
the world of speech, of manners, of courts, of adventure—of all 
that had the throb of life in it; so different to the stagnation, 
sameness, and dry-rot of a country life without duties or respon- 
sibilities. This is how the tradition in Irish society concerning 
those “wild geese” of the spiritual arm has come to our days with 
so exaggerated a sense of the high qualities of those gentlemen. 

Everything fostered it. The whole country was in a con- 
spiracy against the law on account of the enormous duties on 
Irish products and certain laws regulating their exportation. 
Smuggling went on wholesale. The. wool which. should: have 
gone to a British port always found its way to France; .and in 
return came back French brandy, claret, silks, and satins ; and 
with these contrabands the more dangerous young seminary 
priest and the recruiting sergeant for the brigade. All the time 
government and Ascendency were resting peacefully on an awak- 
ening earthquake, for terrible elements were coming together to 
explode in their contact. 

Strange, startling things were taking place in the world out- 
side “the tight little island.” Colonies had broken away and 
proclaimed themselves the United States, and offered an asylum 
to the oppressed peoples. France sprang up with the strength 
and menace of a frenzied Titan. The crowned anarchs of the 
world shook with ague when the representative of sixty kings 
from Chilperic was put to death, and banded themselves against 
this terrible French Republic. George III. “ordered” his Irish 
Parliament to pass the great Catholic Relief Bill of 1793. The 
squireens and other bigots of the Ascendency were no ionger 
listened to; soldiers were needed, so were seamen. They could 
be found in abundance among the Irish Catholics whose kins- 
men had fought in every battle of the century from Dunkirk 
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to Belgrade. So the cannon of Jemappes introduced the bill 
of 1793, showing themselves loud-voiced, excellent talkers, and 
in due course the bill received the royal assent at the hands of 
his majesty’s lord lieutenant for his kingdom of Ireland. 

But there was a danger still. The Catholic people were 
ministered to by priests educated abroad. Better far, as the 
Catholic religion was to be tolerated, that its priests should be 
educated at home. They could be looked after there. This in- 
terested counsel led to the establishment of Maynooth College, 
with a grant of £8,000 a year from the Irish Parliament. The 
site chosen was a fortunate one—a country-house built for a 
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Protestant dignitary at the end of the little town of Maynooth 
and under the shadow of the great castle of the Geraldines. 
Every reader of Irish history is familiar with the siege of this 
castle in the reign of Henry VIII., when the unfortunate Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald rebelled against that monarch. It was more 
or less a religious war, too; or, perhaps more correctly, Lord 
Thomas linked his family grievances with the offence given to 
good Catholics by Henry’s assumption of supremacy. The region 
is a romantic one—full of associations calculated to stir the 
hearts of the students to patriotic pride rather than impart an 
affection for the happy institutions in church and state which 
existed when the college was founded. 
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Not far is Lucan, where that splendid gentleman and soldier, 
Patrick Sarsfield, was born and bred—he whose sad and’ beau- 
tiful history is one of those rarest legacies humanity leaves be- 
hind—a legacy which Irishmen are so fortunate as to possess. ~ 

Not far beyond Lucan is quaint old Chapelizod, where James 
II. slept the night before the Boyne; a little to the right the 
commandery of Kilmainham, from which the Knights of St. 
John used to ride out in full panoply against the Irishry of 
Leinster: for be it known to all whom it may concern, these 
warrior monks had, or believed they had, the same privileges 
from the Holy See to kill the Irish as to kill “infidel Turks,” 
Saracens, and “heathen Moors.” Very frequently their reverend 
honors found the same Irishry tough customers, as we know 
from the battle of Kilmainham and many other fields. In fact, 
there was a war for ever going on, romantic as that of the 
Christian and Moor in Spain, of Scot and Southron on the Eng- 
lish Border; and the very spot where the college stands was 
the centre from which it took its form and motion for most of 
the time. That great court of Maynooth Castle, even more 
than the earl’s embattled mansion in Thomas Court, Dublin, was 
as full of policy and state-craft as the fortified palace of a Sforza 
or a Medici, a Scaliger or a Visconti. It was here he received 
his Irish kinsmen and allies, O’Conor Offaly, O’Neil, O’Donell, 
O’Carroll, when he wished to compel English majesty to ap- 
point him his lord lieutenant in order to keep these same kins- 
men and allies in order. Here, too, he received the barons of the 
Pale when he had some other policy in view; for every Earl of 
Kildare’s loyalty to English majesty varied in intensity with his 
moods and interests. He gave his daughter in marriage to an 
O’Donell of Tirconnell, or his sister to an O’Carroll, or married 
his son to an O’Neil, just as if no Statute of Kilkenny made 
such marriages high treason. When he proceeded in state ‘as 
newly appointed lord lieutenant some of those Irish cousins 
were in his train or nearest to his person, or even preceded 
him bearing the sword of state. The expectation among them 
all along was that some earl would declare himself independent 
and avow himself an Irish chieftain, instead of continuing the 
pretence of being a mere Saxon earl. 

In 1845 the grant of the Irish Parliament was increased to 
£26,300 a year. From that forth Maynooth became a great 
theological school. In the special subjects of their profession 
her students have been second to none of the secular priest- 
hood on the Continent of Europe or in the United Kingdom. 
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In the British colonies and in this country many of them are 
to be found. Let them be taken one with another, and we 
venture to say they will hold their own in philosophy, in dog- 
matic and moral theology, with an equai number of the men of 
any other college. The Irish people are justly proud of them. 
There has not been a single political and social movement for the 
welfare of the masses in which the priests trained in Maynooth 
have not borne an honorable part. The testimony given to 
their attainments, manners, integrity, and hospitality by English- 
men who visited Ireland during the sharpest conflicts between 
government and people under Mr. Balfour’s administration is a 
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very excellent test of the quality of education bestowed at 
Maynooth. 

To put it in a plain way, a member of the present cabinet, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, spoke of country priests whom he met in 
Ireland very much in the manner Englishmen write or speak 
of those scholarly Oxford men who, in a country parsonage, 
under elms old as the manor-house whose ivied turrets rise 
above the adjoining woods, pursue their studies with the critical 
taste and relish imbibed at the university. Mr. Labouchere, one 
of the ablest debaters in Parliament, a man cynical and accom- 
plished as a patrician of the last days of the Roman Republic at 
home amid his gardens with the plunder of a rich proconsulate, 
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awarded to some Maynooth priests generous praise for patriotism, 
ability, and piety. We could give from our own knowledge 
several instances in which Englishmen and women of rank and 
influence expressed themselves in a similar manner during the 
same trying time. 

So there can be no doubt but that this great institution 
deserves well of Ireland, deserves a place in the hearts of Irish- 
men to whom the religion is dear which preserved their nation- 
ality despite a policy of extermination, or at least of political 
extinction, that during seven hundred years only rested in those 
short intervals when danger rendered it unsafe to continue it 
—just as we’ sometimes read in accounts of massacres “that the 
men had to stop for awhile” in the butchery through down- 
right weariness.* 





“te, Ven. 


BY ALBA. 


HADOWS of Earth, I leave you all for ever ; 
Vainly for me your gilded snares are spread. 
Blest be the day that sees me from you sever, 
Heaven’s holy path to tread! 


Long have your false allurements ceased to win me— 
Riches and rank and luxury and fame— 
Baubles like these can wake no chord within me, 
Scorning an earthly name. 


Come, holy veil! In youth’s unclouded morning, 
When decked with all the giddy world calls fair, 
Hath not my soul despised that poor adorning, 
Sighing thy folds to wear ? 


Hark! how the longed-for chime at length is ringing. 
Oh! what a thrill of joy it brings to me, 
Far from my sight Time’s fleeting pleasures flinging, 
Christ’s happy bride to be! 


*Such a thing happened when Cromwell took Drogheda, and in the sack of Rome 
under the Constable de Bourbon, 
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BY F. A. DOUGHTY. 


@AE had just finished her supper and risen from the 
table when the latch clicked and Jeff stepped in. 
He smiled blandly and took off his old felt hat as 
politely as if she were the greatest lady in the land. 

“ Howdy, Sae?” 

“Well, I ain’ so well dis evenin’, Jeff. I’se kinder mizbul, 
my back so stiff I ain’ good fo’ nuffin dis blessed day. Wat 
de news? Take dat cha’r an’ set up to de table. I fought lak 
as not you'd be comin’ ‘long arter while, an’ I save’ some nice 
chicken-fixins ; dah dey is, jes’ a spilin’ fo’ you on de stove; 
don’t you hear ’em a-sizzlin’?” 

Jeff smacked his lips with evident appreciation as he partook 
of this gastronomic tribute almost too hastily to ensconce him- 
self comfortably in the seat offered. 

“Ef you ain’t de greatest gal I ever see to fix up a nice 
meal o’ vittles fo’ a fellah! Got to hurry home; I jes’ seen de 
light a-burnin’ fru dese heah windahs, an’ I could’n help lookin’ 
in on you to pass de time o’ day,” said he, giggling good-na- 
turedly between swallows. 

The coffee-pot was standing on the table. Sae quickly poured 
out a cupful and held it to his lips with a pose that was slightly 
coquettish. 

“Well, drink dis to warm you up, man. Would you believe 
it, dat Sim done gone off an’ lef’ dis kitchen widout a drap o’ 
watah? De kettle is empty; an’ I a-gittin’ so clumpsy wid dis 
heah back I can’t go ter de well widout mos’ breakin’ in two.” 

This hint was as strong as the coffee and as irresistible as 
the “chicken-fixins” to the amiable Jeff, who at once felt that 
as he had found time to take the refreshments, he must not be 
so churlish as to decline the hint which followed close upon them. 

“Gimme de bucket, Sae; I'll fill it fo’ you.” 

“ Oh, thankee, Jeff! I wish you would. As you in sich a 
swivet jes’ step ober ter de well crost de road; it too fur ter 
Mr. Prince’s well ter night.” 

As she handed him the large wooden bucket he drew his old 
cape in place on his shoulders and hurried off, turning his head 
again as he went out the door to say: 

“T’ll have dis watah heah fo’ you kin say Jack Robinson!” 
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Sae began muttering something about “ Miss Conny—” 

“T like ter know w’at de matter wid dat well in de ole field; 
she say we mustn’t go dah no mo’? Nuffin’ can’t happen ter 
water way down deep in a hole in de yarf ter pisen it. Young 
folks sutin’y is cuse! (curious) ” 

If fidelity was Sae’s strong point conceit was her weak one, 
the invincible conceit of ignorance; she was an old maid, but it 
is impossible to affirm with certainty that she had reached the 
phenomenal age at which an old maid is sure she will never 
marry. Some said her old friend Jeff, who was “raised” with 
her, came courting; others said he liked to come to Mrs. Ridge- 
way’s kitchen because the cook where he worked was cross and 
over-particular, whereas Sae was always feeding him on choice 
bits, and had the best seat ready for him by the fire; whatever 
the nature of his’ attentions, her culinary talent was at least a 
charm in his eyes. No housekeeper of experience will deny 
that a good cook, white or black, can marry only too readily. 

The minutes went by one after another; Jeff must surely 
have met some other friend to “pass the time of day” with—he 
was a sociable darky. Presently the hands of the kitchen clock 
showed he had been gone half an hour. 

Sae opened the door and peered out into the darkness; she 
heard footsteps. 

“Ts dat you, Jeff?” 

“No, dat me—Sim.” 

The voice was gruffer than Jeff’s. Sim was not “ hail-fellow 
well-met ” with everybody, nor was he prone to run for buckets 
of water to oblige his female friends unless they were in the 
regular day’s work expected of him. Though nct so general a 
favorite for temperamental reasons, he was, however, esteemed 
among the negroes as a scholar whose opinion was of value, for 
he could read and write. 

“You can’t have no suppah, niggah, t’well you run over to de 
well in de field and see w’at come o’ Jeff an’ de bes’ bucket ; he 
doin’ yo’ work; you went off an’ lef’ us widout any water, you did.” 

Sim growled out something about “the cow ” as he turned 
to do her bidding, she standing in the open door till he re- 
turned a few minutes later. 

“Heah yo’ bucket, Sae, but I ain’t see no sign o’ Jeff; he 
done fergit an’ runned home, I s’pose; Sim ain’t de only one 
who fergit sometimes, I reckon!” 

“*’Pon my word—w’at come ober dese men? You fotch de 
empty bucket! Why you ain’ filled it? You got no haid?” 

“Tt was lyin’ on de groun’ by de side o’ de well, oman, an’ 
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w’en I stumble agin it I jes’ pick it up an’ come away, kase I 
minded me Miss Conny say dat water no gdod now—she got de 
pints on dat. Ketch dis possom a-warrin’ agin white folks when 
he wukkin’ fo’ ’em! I'll step over to Mr. Prince’s quick as I 
git my supper, Sae, an’ fetch you all de water you want. ‘Pears 
like sumpin stop me at dat well in de field so I couldn’t draw 
no water. I'll be glad w’en our cistern git fixed.” 

“’Pears like you mighty big fool, Sim—dat w’at it ‘pears to me!” 

Sae gave the hungry man his supper; then cleared up the 
things in a mechanical fashion, as if her mind were dwelling on 
something else. She walked about the kitchen uneasily during 
the evening, jumping every time the door opened, as if she ex- 
pected to see some one who did not come, and felt provoked 
with the person who entered. Evidently Jeff’s failing to return 
as he promised was entirely inconsistent with the opinion she 
entertained of him; and if Sae prided herself on one thing 
above all others it was her accurate reading of character. 

The next morning when Sim came in to his breakfast, after 
milking and bringing wood and water as usual, he fixed his 
eyes. steadily on Sae’s face; it was a meaning look in which 
sorrow and accusation were blended. 

“Ole ’oman,” he began, “did you tell Brer’ Jeffry Powell to 
draw water from dat cussed well in de field? Miss Conny she 
right dis time; dey done cunjuh dat well, somebody. In de 
name o' goodness, answer me dis question: Is you sont Jeff 
dah, or did he go onbeknownst to you ?” 

Sim’s voice was not loud, it was deep and sounded like an 
avenging conscience. Sae trembled violently, she held on to-a 
chair for support, her face taking the ashen hue under its dark 
color which is peculiar to ill and frightened negroes. 

“ Fo’ Gawd’s sake, Sim! yes, I sont Jeff to dat well in de 
fiel’"—w’at den?” 

“ We drag his daid body outen dat well a half hour ago, dat 
w’at I got to tel you, oman; de Lawd have mussy on you! de 
Lawd res’ po’ Brer’ Jeffrey’s soul!” 

Sae fell to the floor with a piercing scream. 


II. 


From that moment Sae was a different person; to her mind 
it was the judgment of Heaven laid heavily upon her that 
caused Jeff's death, and remorse held her fast in a grip that 
was cruel and inexorable. She sat by the kitchen fire rocking 
herself to and fro, crying out in her despair these words over 
and over again between piteous sobs: 
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“Oh! why didn’t I listen to Miss Conny?” 

No one could assign an adequate reason for the accident 
that befell Jeff; true, the night was very dark and the ground 
slippery with mud around the well, but he was so familiar with 
the place that these circumstances failed to account for it. Jeff 
had no enemies, and Sim’s theory, that the well had been “ con- 
juhed” by a malicious person in order to entrap somebody else, 
was soon accepted by all the negroes, and they avoided the 
place like a pest-house. 

But one miserable comfort remained to Sae, and that was to 
get up an imposing funeral for her unfortunate friend. Mrs. 
Ridgeway, her old mistress in whose service she still lingered, 
and the lady Jeff had been working for, were going to pay his 
funeral expenses. Sae determined that he should have not only 
the full number of hacks that constituted gentility to follow his 
remains, but a respectable headstone to mark his grave, and at 
once started a subscription for this object. 

Jeff had been the eloquent speaker among the colored 
brethren, always unanimously chosen to do the talking at public 
meetings since the proclamation that gave them their freedom. 
Sim was the forcible writer, and on this mortuary occasion drew 
up a paper, at Sae’s request, asking the aid of the villagers in 
this wise : 

“ JEFFREY POWELL. 

“And he was drownded all of a sudden in the well over in 
the old field. 

“Ladies and Gentlemens please Proscribe for the poor old 
boy! Father Sherrard thinks he is worthy of A System an’ a 
Monument and therefore I put up this Proscriptum.” 

All tremulous and tearful, dressed in black, Sae carried this 
paper from house to house, both white and colored friends con- 
tributing, as much out of sympathy for her as esteem for the 
deceased. All saw that she had crossed a boundary line; that 
no longer middle-aged in appearance, she looked like a sorrow- 
stricken old woman; she shrank from the pity she roused, speech 
pained, and silence accused her. 

After Jeff had been followed to the cemetery on the hill- 
side by a long procession of solemn-faced negroes, the ceremon- 
ies of religion performed by the priest, and the monument 
erected over his grave, there came a time at last when no fur- 
ther excitement over his untimely end stirred the daily current, 
and Sae was left to an awful solitude in her distress: the world 
in any circle soon closes over the gap death makes. She missed 
Jeff's visits more than she could tell any one, and realized that 
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the pleasantest thing in all her simple life was gone for ever 
beyond recall. 

The Monday after the funeral was court day; soon after 
breakfast Sae disappeared, and no one knew where she went. 
She did not return till late in the afternoon; then her step was 
uncertain, her manner wild, and the explanation she gave of her 
absence so incoherent that Miss Constance could not understand 
it; she looked at her with grave solicitude, for such a thing as 
Sae’s leaving them alone to get dinner had never before happened. 

“Is she going crazy?” pondered the lady. “Oh, dear me! 
I can’t help blaming myself; but why should I? I told them all 
to keep away from the well; I didn’t send him to it.” Con- 
science, nevertheless, continued to prick Miss Ridgeway for some 
reason or other. 

Finally it came out through Father Sherrard, the village 
priest, that Sae spent every Monday in the woods, for fear the 
constable should arrest her and take ger to the court to be 
tried for murder. The priest saw her one day while walking in 
a woody path to say his “office” (the little Maryland village 
was mostly Roman Catholic). The young father had great in- 
fluence in the Ridgeway house, from the mistress down to the 
man-servant and maid-servant within the gates. Of late, too, he 
had been calling socially with a cousin of his, Mr. Wilton 
Devries, who was staying at his own house. Gossip in F—— 
was quick enough to report that Mr. Devries was in love with 
Miss Constance Ridgeway ; but if she looked favorably upon the 
handsome, dark-eyed stranger in return for his evident admira- 
tion there was no proof of it, for her manner towards him 
during those calls with the priest had the usual colorless chill 
of her favorite white chrysanthemums. 

Her mother was violently opposed to matrimony in connec- 
tion with this vestal; though that lady often spoke of dying, in 
reality she hoped to live a good while, her malady not being 
immediately dangerous, and she clung with the querulous de- 
pendence of a chronic invalid to her daughter, viewing askance 
any man who was bold enough to come courting her. 

Sae stood at the gate one evening in the late twilight, the 
afterglow rapidly fading from a bright yellow to a rich burnt 
orange, then darkening into neutral tints as the moon rose. 
She did not want to look towards the fatal well, but her eyes 
instinctively wandered in that direction. 

Now, as the moonlight brought the field and everything over 
there into prominence, she could distinctly see a man’s figure lean- 
ing over the side of that well—the cape, the slouch hat—oh, horror! 
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“Lawd, come take po’ Sae home!” she shrieked; “ Jeff’s 
ha’nt a-comin’ arter me!” 

Then, burying her head in her hands to shut out everything, 
feeling that a dread presence was following on her steps, she 
rushed blindly into the kitchen. 


Ill. 


Father Sherrard was engaged in making his private thanks- 
giving after Mass, kneeling at a prie-dieu in the sacristy; this 
being a week-day, but very few worshippers were at the early 
services and those few had dispersed. 

The sacristy door opened softly; a negro woman peeped in 
with a startled, hunted look in her eyes as they flew from one 
side of the room to another, embracing everything there in an 
instant; and seeing the priest alone, she came in, closing the 
door after her, then falling on her knees not far from him she 
bowed her head low as if about to kiss the floor itself in her 
humility. Her attitude said more plainly than any words: 

“Oh, let me find rest somewhere! Let me hold on to you, 
father, and just get inside the gates of Heaven. Help poor old 
Sae out of her misery! You can—only you.” 

The two were no restraint upon each other; they were alone 
with their God, united in their self-effacement. 

She drew one deep sigh and groan after another, as if to 
bring all the pent-up woe of the last fortnight to bear upon 
the realms above. 

The priest’s thank-offering over, he rose to his feet: 

“What can I do for you, Sarah?” he asked, his serious, 
deep-set eyes resting pityingly upon her face. 

“QO father!” she gasped, looking full upon him through her 
tears, “I come heah so you won’t let de debil cotch me an’ 
drag me down to hell! I ain’ never mean to drown Jeff.” 

“Of course you did not,” said the priest soothingly; “no 
one thinks you did.” 

“Me an’ him was de best friends in dis worl’, we was; an’ 
now de pattyroller’s huntin’ roun’ for me a’ Monday; dey’ll take 
me to de court an’ git de jedge to hang me fo’ murder. An’ 
wuss’n all, Jeff hisse’f he comin’ a’ ha’ntin’ me, kase I sont him to 
his deff in de well fo’ he kin hab de las’ offices 0’ de church. 
I seen him leanin’ over dar de yuther night; I knowed him by 
his cape an’ his hat—t’want nobody but Jeff, father. I mos’ 
‘stracted; I don’ want to live, yet I fear’d to die. Ef I could 
go straight to Heben, I’d like to die right away.” 

“So would I!” said the young priest with a faint sigh, “ but 
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we must wait till our work is done before we can be released. 
I have been praying for you, Sae, just now, when I saw you 
come in and kneel down near me. Now, first of all you must 
give up the idea that you caused Jeffrey’s death. If he had not 
been drowned that night how do you know something worse 
might not have befallen him? Death is often a friend when we 
think it an enemy, and human beings are used as instruments 
to carry out the divine will. I am sorry, too, that he was de- 
prived of the last consolations of the church; but he was regu- 
lar in his duties, and let us trust that while he was drowning 
our Blessed Lord sent him one moment of perfect faith, sub- 
mission, and love. It is to those who are in the path of per- 
severance that such moments are granted.” 

Sae was still kneeling, her uplifted gaze fixed eagerly upon 
the priest’s face. If comfort failed her in this quarter she 
would be like one astray in the Great Desert. 

The father felt humbled by Sae’s veneration. To himself he 
was a weak and commonplace mortal; her childlike confidence 
touched him. 

“TI think I can comfort her without implicating Constance 
and Wilton,” he said to himself, and a vision of the young cou- 
ple who seemed made for each other crossed his mind. He was 
specially interested in these lovers who had taken into their 
confidence the man sworn to celibacy; priests and nuns often 
have a hand in match-making. 

“ Sarah,” he began, “I have something to tell you that you 
mfist never mention to any one. Miss Constance knows a lady 
and gentleman who sometimes walk in that grove back of the 
old field in the evening; they have affairs of their own to dis- 
cuss they would not like to have heard, so she asked you all 
not to draw water from that well; the water itself was no worse 
and no better than usual, it was only that the lady and gentle- 
man who were in the habit of walking there did not want to be 
observed. She has asked me to explain this to you, so you 
need no longer distress yourself about having disregarded her 
wish, or think that Jeff's death was a judgment on your disobe- 
dience. She is very much troubled about it all, and you must 
be careful to say nothing more to her on the subject. The 
man in the cape and hat you saw was not Jeff, I will answer 
for that; he was the gentleman I have been telling you about, 
and he was there waiting to speak with that lady. I saw him 
too; I know who he is.” 

“Praise de Lawd!” Sae’s face cleared, a balm stole over 
her excited nerves. She seized Father Sherrard’s hand and 
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kissed it, he smiling gently upon her, knowing too that the re- 
lief he had given would only be temporary. To bind up this 
broken heart something more was needed. 

He walked up and down the sacristy, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, with a secret invocation for wisdom. An answer 
came. 

“Sarah, there is one little thing you will be permitted to do 
for Jeff besides praying for him; you can burn a lamp on the 
altar of our Lady of Perpetual Succor for the repose of his soul, 
that he may forgive your mistake, and may not return to haunt 
you with any unfilled wish. Put him in the care of our Lord 
and he will not want to return. I will say a Mass for your in- 
tentions that they may be carried to the Heavenly Court.” 

“T so glad dey is sumpin Sae kin do fer Jeff! An’ he won't 
come a ha’ntin’ me no mo’? An’ de jedge he won’t hang me?” 

“No one shall trouble you ; go in peace!” 

Tears of gratitude poured down her cheeks. The early morn- 
ing sunshine just then broke through the high, small windows 
of the sacristy ; coming at this moment it seemed as if a father’s 
love were investing this common, daily manifestation of his power 
with a new meaning. The light crowned the brow of the priest 
and lit up Sae’s prostrate figure, shining all through her dark- 
ened soul. 

The hardest part of a bereavement like hers is the necessity 
of being passive. Now that she was given something to do for 
Jeff he was not entirely lost to her. 


A few years ago I spent a summer on a summit of the Alle- 
ghenies in an old, still primitive Maryland village. 

The house adjoining the unpretending Catholic Church 
looked as if the same architect had designed it. The arsenic- 
green shutters had the same tint, and the shape of both build- 
ings suggested the monotony of barracks, but the church was 
still alive, mountaineers and negroes going in and out of it 
daily, while the house was the corpse only of a home; not a 
door or window ever open on the front garden, where weeds 
grew in bold confusion. No slumberer there would be awak- 
ened by the clanging Angelus bell which too often reached my 
couch along with the morning fragrance of balsamy solitudes. 

One day at last I did see a figure, an old colored woman, 
issue from the rear of that deserted house, and then on closer, 
more curious inspection I discovered that the kitchen precincts 
had a tenant. The villagers told me her name was Sae, that 
she took care of the Ridgeway homestead, and that the only 
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survivor of the family, a Mrs. Devries, was now living in Balti- 
more. It had been rented at times as a summer boarding- 
house, but was now out of repair, falling into decay. Sae’s 
figure was bent so nearly double that she presented a strong 
appeal to a stranger’s sympathy; but all declared that this 
stooping, the effect of rheumatic attacks, was more of a habit 
than a necessity, that she would now and then stand erect in 
moments of self-forgetfulness and was still able to do light 
work. In the long mountain winter, when her resources were 
precarious, she was kindly assisted by Mrs. Devries, formerly 
Miss Constance Ridgeway. 

Sae’s withered face was full of meaning; no record was there of 
a girl’s merry-making or of a mother’s love; it bore the distinct 
traces of some great volcanic upheaval, of a tragedy; it showed 
too that the curtain had risen upon a victory in the last act. 

The village was very dull, and after awhile -watching for 
the exits of the mysterious custodian of the Ridgeway home- 
stead became one of my sources of interest. I observed that 
she went often into the church, and sometimes it pleased me to 
follow her there to her devotions. 

She always spent some minutes bowed in prayer before the 
main altar, raising her head at intervals to look at a highly 
colored picture above it. Then rising and walking reverently to 
a smaller side altar, she would take up a little red glass lamp, 
no larger than a finger-bowl, that was burning there and carry 
it into the sacristy; returning in a few minutes, she would 
replace this lamp on the altar without disturbing the ornaments 
and flowers. Judging from the light it gave through the glass, 
the wick must have been a mere taper. 

The priest who ministered in this church was a middle-aged 
man with a benevolent face; after making his acquaintance, I 
one day asked him what was the significance of Sae’s peculiar 
habit, her attention to that special lamp? 

“That lamp has been burning on this altar twenty years and 
more,” he said, after telling me something of her life story. 
“Sae is one of the wise virgins.” Then memory shaded his 
smile, and he added: “ When it goes out on the altar we shall 
know that Sae’s Master has called her up higher.” 

The light of many a life has gone out as the Death-Angel 
passed by and still Sae’s lamp has burned on, not all the storms 
of mountain winters have been able to extinguish it. That tiny 
flame saved her reason and is still the preserver of her hard-won 
peace, the watch-fire of her heart. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTAL RECORDS OF CREATION 
AND THE DELUGE. 


REV. R. M. RYAN. 


é T is a curious and very significant fact that at the 
% very time that living philosophers are busied dis- 
proving the Mosaic account of creation and the 
Noachian deluge, the dead past is heard declar- 
ing its belief in both in most forcible and effec- 
tive language. Assyrians, Babylonians, Phcenicians, Egyptians, 
the oldest nations in the world, concur in this with the Hebrews; 
and, from the tombs where they have lain for nearly three thou- 
sand years, to-day unite in a common profession of faith. From 
the other nations of the East, and even from the aborigines of 
the New World and Oceanica, mutterings of concurrence, more 
or less distinct, may also be perceived. True the various archzo- 
logical accounts do not agree in every detail of form and 
sequence ; but, after making due allowance for the modifications 
and corruptions unavoidable amongst nations so varied, so separ- 
ated for centuries, so different in customs, language, and social . 
and religious peculiarities, it is more a matter of wonder that the 
accounts are so similar than that some discrepancies should be 
found between them. In the main features, which the critics 
think they have disproved, there is a most singular agreement. 
The oft-referred-to subjects of Creation and the Deluge, as _re- 
corded on ancient monuments, may be once more profitably 
quoted for the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, who may 
not all have easy access to works wherein these accounts are 
treated of in a sufficiently popular manner to arrest the atten- 
tion of other than exegetical scholars. 

In the manner of treating both subjects the Chaldean cunei- 
form records are in most striking accord with those of the Bible. 
Matter and its various modifications, light, water, land, plants, 
and animals, are represented in both as coming into existence 
by divine operation, and as conserved by divine power. They 
also speak of primitive human delinquency which God punished 
with a deluge, from which some few just people alone were saved. 
The order of the days of creation is the same in both. The be- 
ginning of all was the same primeval chaos, out of which divine 
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power and skill evoked order; the appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to rule the day and the night, and the final creation 
of the animals when the earth was ready to receive them, are 
almost identical with Genesis. 

Since the death of Mr. Smith, who discovered these deeply 
interesting “prehistoric” histories, other fragments have been 
unearthed that confirm, continue, and even emphasize the resem- 
blance. Selections from these venerable tablets may not be un- 
interesting to those readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD who may 
not have had an opportunity of perusing Mr. Smith’s work. 

In these beautiful words the account of creation opens: 

“When on high the heavens proclaimed not, and earth be- 
neath recorded not a name, then the abyss of waters was in the 
beginning their generator; the chaos of the deep was she who 
bore them all. The waters were embosomed together, and the 
plant was ungathered, the herb of the field ungrown.” The 
account continues in genuine oriental fashion to treat the ele- 
ments as personal and quasi-god-like, opposing the mighty power 
putting them in order. Thus, after conquering them the god 
(Merodach), who is represented as the creator, after appointing 
the signs of the zodiac: “For each of the twelve months he 
fixed three stars from the day when the year issues forth to its 
close. He founded the mansions of the sun-god who passes 
along the ecliptic, that they might know their bounds, that they 
might not err, that they might not go astray in any way. 
He illuminated the moon-god that he might be watchman of 
the night, and ordained for him the ending of the night that 
the day may be known, (saying): ‘Month by month, without 
break, keep watch in thy disc. At the beginning of the month 
rise brightly in the evening, with glittering horns, that the hea- 
vens may know. On the seventh day halve thy disc.’” 

The rest of this tablet is destroyed, and only the opening 
lines of the next tablet have been preserved, which are as fol- 
lows : 

“At that time the gods in their assembly created (the beasts ?) 
They made perfect the mighty (monsters?) They caused the 
living creatures (of the field?) to come forth, the cattle of the 
field, (the wild beasts of the field), and the creeping things (of the 
field ?)” The lines that follow are too mutilated for continuous 
translation; but from the scraps that can be deciphered it is 
learned that chaos was overcome and its place superseded by 
order and living creatures, amongst whom, in all probability, 
man is named as having been formed last. But this cannot be 
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asserted positively until the remaining portions have been recov- 
ered from the debris. 

Abstracting from the characteristic Eastern personification in 
the form of polytheism that underlies it, and the materialism as a 
consequence pervading it throughout, the resemblance to the 
biblical record both in plan and sequence is most striking. This 
is still more so in the account of the deluge. 

Listening to these strange resuscitated witnesses speaking 
after over four thousand years of sepulchral silence, one cannot 
but be filled with astonishment and admiration for the wonder- 
ful providence that reserved their discovery until the very time 
they were most needed. That they should afford authentic in- 
formation on questions that really could not be settled in any 
other way is no less remarkable. And, whilst doing so in his- 
torical matters that bear on revelation, they also indirectly sup- 
ply evidence tending to uphold truths concerning which, even 
when the last word has been said by the objector, enough re- 
mains to make him inexcusable if he pursue not the inquiry to 
its legitimate ending, which seems to be full verification of the 
Sacred Scriptures in their otherwise least easily demonstrated 
part. 

The account already quoted concerning creation is less clear 
and full than the one about the deluge. Both are, of course, 
no more than instances of the universal persuasion found 
amongst .all races and handed down in every tongue from 
remotest times to our own day, in language and form more or 
less precise according to the degree of civilization of the people 
from whom they emanate. 

Only extracts can be given, for the fragments that have been 
exhumed are too long and contain too many irrelevant refer- 
ences for a magazine article. As might be expected, they 
abound also with redundant oriental adjuncts, mere fictions of 
the scribe, or the accretions of story-tellers. This tablet record 
is also full of mythological personifications and is told in the first 
person singular by the narrator. 

“Sisuthros,” (who thus) “spake unto him, even unto 
Gilgames. Let me reveal unto thee, O. Gilgames, the tale of 
my preservation, and/ the oracle of the gods let me declare unto 
thee.” Thus it opens, and then goes on to declare how “the 
gods set their hearts to cause a flood.” The Ea, the lord of 
wisdom, spoke to Surippok, son of Ubara-Tutu, saying: “ Frame 
a house, build a ship; leave what thou canst; seek life! Resign 
goods and cause (thy) soul to live, and bring all the seed of 
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life into the ship. As for the ship which thou shalt build, 
cubits in measurement (shall be) its length, and 

cubits the extent of its breadth and height.” Gilgames, after 
asking and being told what he should answer to the people who 
would question him concerning his ship-building, thus proceeds : 
“T fashioned its side and closed it in; I built six stories (?); 
I divided it into seven parts; its interior I divided into nine 
parts. . . .-I poured six sars of pitch over the outside, 
three sars of bitumen over the inside. . . . With all that I 
possessed of the seed of life of all kinds I filled it. I brought 
into my ship all my slaves and handmaids; the cattle of the 
field, the beasts of the field, the sons of my people. The Sun- 
god appointed the time and utters the oracle: In the night I 
will cause the heavens to rain destruction; enter into the ship 
and close the door. The time drew near. . . . I watched 
with dread the dawning of the day.” . . . Here follows a 
most graphic description of the storm, but in the manner usual 
with pagans, attributing every phenomenon to some god or 
demi-god : f 

“When I had closed the ship . . . (there) arose from the 
horizon of heaven a black cloud; the storm-god, Rimmon, thun- 
dered in its midst; and Nebo and Merodach the king marched 
in front; the throne-bearers marched over the mountain and 
plain ; the mighty Death lets loose the whirlwind; Uras marches, 
causing the rain to descend ; the spirits of the underworld lifted 
up their torches. The violence of the storm-god reached to 
heaven; all that was light was turned to darkness. The earth 
like . . . perished. . . . Brother beheld not his brother, 
men knew not one another.” 


“Six days and nights rages the wind, the flood and the storm 
devastate. The seventh day when it arrived the flood ceased, 
the storm which had fought like an army rested, the sea sub- 
sided, and the tempest of the deluge was ended. I beheld the 
deep and uttered a cry, for the whole of mankind was turned to 
clay. Like the trunks of trees did the bodies float. I opened 
the window and the light fell upon my face; I stooped and sat 
down weeping; over my face ran my tears. I beheld a shore 
beyond the sea; twelve times distant rose a land. On the 
mountain of Nizir the ship grounded; the mountain of the 
country of Nizir held the ship and allowed it not to float.” 
Then he recounts how after seven days more he “sent forth a 
dove and let it go. The dove went and returned; a resting- 
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place it found not and it turned back. I sent forth a swallow 
and let it go; the swallow went and returned; a resting-place 
it found not and it turned back. I sent forth a raven and let 
it go. The raven went and saw the going down of the waters, 
and it approached, it waded, it croaked, and did not turn back. 
Then I sent forth (everything) to the four points of the com- 
pass; I offered sacrifices, I built an altar on the summit of the 
mountain. . . . The gods smelt the sweet savor. 

The great goddess lifted up the mighty bow which Anu had 
made according to his wish.” . . . Afterwards Uras is repre- 
sented as uttering a petition that the “sinner bear his own sin, 
the evil-doer bear his own evil-doing. Grant that man be not cut 
off; that he be not destroyed. Instead of causing a deluge, 
let lions come and minish mankind . . . or hyenas 

or famine . . . or the plague.” 

This history of the deluge, as given in the Chaldean brick 
records, is introduced as an episode in a great epic which is 
thought to have been composed about two thousand years before 
the Christian era, and, therefore, so near the Noachian deluge 
as to have been easily learned from the survivors’ children or 
their immediate descendants. 

As the critics’ occupation would be gone if they found 
nothing in it to be called in question, rather than admit either 
that the composer learned it from the Hebrews, or that it and 
the Biblical account came from a common source, which is 
much more likely, they claim that the author of Genesis 
copied it from the Chaldean records—than which, on the very 
face of it, nothing could seem more absurd. So interwoven 
with it are that idolatrous people’s mythological absurdities, and 
so tinctured with the peculiar coloring of the East are all its 
parts, that it is impossible to conceive how another Eastern 
scribe could translate and evolve from it an edition entirely 
dissimilar, except in the leading facts, and distinguished for 
opposite characteristics, viz., simplicity, directness, and rigid 
monotheism. 

The ninth and tenth chapters of Genesis, which immediately 
follow the account of the deluge, contain lengthened genealo- 
gies, with names of places and other matter which, were they 
not genuine, could easily be made to disprove the whole record, 
were that possible. They have been tentatively and extensively 
employed for this purpose by unbelievers, the gist of whose 
arguments is that the names and places there mentioned are 
fabulous,. and altogether unknown to ancient historians and 
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geographers. Nimrod, Gomer, Gog and Magog, and Madai 
have been “proved” a hundred times never to have existed ; 
but lo! they now walk forth, as it were, im proprid persond, out 
of the Babylonian dust-heaps. In these wonderful libraries they 
are specifically mentioned in companionship with contemporary 
events and of the deeds of then living heroes, which necessarily 
had to have the places of their performance reported. Their 
location’and that of many other Biblical cities and nations can 
now be easily identified. Moreover, thanks to these monuments, 
the errors of ancient history and ancient geography, of over 
two thousand years’ standing, can now be corrected, and in 
future be made appear, not as hitherto, contradictory of the 
Bible, but in most extraordinary accordance with it. 

One illustration must suffice. It was well known to all 
historians that the Hittites occupied the northern part of Syria; 
yet repeated references are made to them in Scripture as being 
in the south; in fact, Jerusalem, the capital, is certified by 
Ezechiel xvi. 3 as having had for father an Amorrhite and 
for mother a Hittite. Now, this seemed quite incompatible 
to critics, and on “their lines” was, of course, adjudged ab- 
surd. 

These Amorrhites and Hittites were races different in color 
and language as well as in residence. The Amorrhites were 
blonds, tall of stature, and from the south. The Hittites were 
brunettes, yellow, and lozenge-eyed—a kind of compromise 
between the Mongolian and negro, and resided in the north 
from the very earliest times. How could two so divergent 
races be the joint founders of Jerusalem? The tablets of Tel- 
el-Amarna inform us. When the Egyptian power over Pal- 
estine and Phoenicia relaxed, the Hittites, their north-eastern 
neighbors, made encroachments which resulted, according to the 
tablets, in their driving out the Egyptians, and establishing 
themselves in their stead, before the rise of the nineteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. Here they intermingled with the Amorrhites, 
and to-day specimens of both races can be traced. 

A further proof of the Bible’s accuracy in this matter is 
afforded by the sculptures on the walls of Karnak, where Hit- 
tite prisoners are represented amongst those taken by Ramses 
II. in his wars in southern Palestine, which accounts for the 
possibility of Hittites and Amorrhites founding Jerusalem. 

Let us take another illustration. Archzologists are quite 
hopeful of finding the Babylonian version of the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, which has been a kind of standing joke with 
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the philologists. Mr. Smith discovered fragments of a tablet 
referring to it, in which are found such expressions as “the 
holy mound,” that “small and great mingled” it ; how the god 
“in anger destroyed the secret design” of the builders and 
“made strange their counsel,” and similar references. One of 
the months corresponding with our September and October 
was called after it. It is probable, also, that the mound known 
now to the Arabs as Babil marks the very site where it once 
stood. As everybody knows, this is another Biblical fact which 
the “critics” had resolved, like almost all the others of Genesis, 
into a series of idealistic fictions. 

From these references it is not to be concluded that a// the 
Scripture records can be verified, by the Egyptian or Assyrian 
remains. Nor is there any need of such verification. More than 
enough has been already done in this way to deprive the critic 
and the sceptic of any excuse for his rejection of Holy Scrip- 
ture, on the ground of insufficient scientific testimony to its his- 
torical accuracy. Of its doctrinal and moral teaching he is in 
no way entitled to any such evidence, no more than he would 
be of the laws of harmonics, or of the principles of the social, 
political, or philosophical sciences. Religion belongs to a dif- 
ferent and sublimer order, and for verification of its teaching 
he must look elsewhere than to mere history or archeology. 

It may be interesting to glance at the latest discoveries and 
see if they do not offer other corroborative evidence of some 
leading Scriptural narratives, as, at one time or another, they 
have all been called in question. But before proceeding, it is 
well to remember, that in the decipherment of the newly un- 
earthed records the archeologists who study them are not in 
the same uncertainty, about their meaning as the philologists, 
of whom we complain, whose derivation and significance of 
ancient Aramaic words led them into such extravagant conclu- 
sions. - Although the tablets are written in extinct languages 
and in cuneiform characters, their translation has become com- 
paratively easy and certain, by the aid of lexicon tablets, which 
have been discovered in connection with them. Many of them, 
also, are written in three different languages (but treating of the 
same subject), which affords an almost perfect criterion of faith- 
fulness, not only of the records themselves but of their de- 
cipherment. Professor Flinders Petrie in 1892 discovered several 
of these brick dictionaries at Tel-el-Amarna. Some of them 
contain Sumerian words written both ideographically (that is, 
for ideas—as 8 does not represent the word “eight,” but the 
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idea of number) and phonetically (according to their pronuncia- 
tion). Others are comparative dictionaries containing equivalents 
in different languages. « 

This explains how many interviews, interpretations of dreams, 
etc., related in the Bible could have taken place which the 
critics say were palpably impossible. 

Speaking of dreams, suggests the remarkable one that led 
to Joseph’s exaltation in Egypt. As a beautiful and pathetic 
history the critics are well pleased to rank it amongst the pret- 
tiest of its kind; but it is one of many such, they say, abound- 
ing in the East, which are related by story-tellers for the in- 
struction and amusement of their listeners, but which are, of 
course, all mythical. This beautiful “myth” crystallizes now, 
under the light of the tablets, into a solid historical fact, at least 
in its main features, and we have every reason to believe that in 
its minor details, also, it is strictly accurate. 

Although the calculations of the learned critics, especially 
those of the “higher” class—for things of this kind they say 
specially pertain to them—resulted in “demonstrating” that there 
was no failure in the rise of the Nile at or near the time which 
the Bible account refers to, the Egyptian monuments tell a 
‘different tale and turn the tables on the over-learned critics. 
The seven years of plenty, followed by seven years of famine, 
have received entire confirmation by them. We are indebted 
to Brugsch Pasha’s work, Zhe Bible and the Seven Years of 
Famine, Leipzig, 1892, for the discovery of a hieroglyphic in- 
scription on the wall of a tomb at El-Kab of a certain Baba, 
who must have lived about the time of Joseph, which makes 
explicit mention of it.. It records that “when a famine arose 
lasting many years he issued corn to the city each year of the 
famine.” 

The seven years of plenty and seven years of famine have 
received still further confirmation from another curious hiero- 
glyphic inscription, discovered by Mr. Wilbour in the island 
Sahél, which lies almost in the centre of the first cataract of 
the Nile. It reads: “In the year eighteen of the king 
this message was brought to Madir, prince of the cities of the 
South Land, and director of the Nubians in Elephantine—this 
message of the king was brought to him: ‘I am _ sorrowing 
upon my high throne over those who belong to the palace. In 
sorrow is my heart for the great misfortune, because the Nile- 
flood in my time has not come for seven years. Light is the 
grain, there is lack of crops and of all kinds of food.’” In the 
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end the god Khum is recorded as having come to the rescue 
of the Pharaoh and his subjects by years of plenty. 

The Arabic historian El-Makrizi testifies to the possibility of 
a seven years’ famine owing to the lowness of the Nile, and to 
its terrible ravages, in an account of one that happened between 
1064 A.D. and 1071; for not only do unbelievers deny the fact 
of the famine, but the likelihood and even the possibility of it. 

From these references taken at random—and they could 
easily be multiplied—the conclusion naturally suggested is that, 
even on the purely human historical basis, believers in the 
Sacred Scriptures have nothing to fear, but a great deal to 
hope, from honest criticism and investigation. Truth can never 
antagonize itself, and so long as it is earnestly and reverently 
sought, in subjects’ bearing on or connected with the sacred 
records, no developments that are conformable to fact and 
reason can be otherwise than conformable to them and may 
help to shed light on many parts that are now obscure or 
difficult of comprehension. How becoming, therefore, to ex- 
pect that when the whole matter is thoroughly investigated and 
understood—no matter how adverse it may seem at first—it will 
eventuate in the future, as in the past, in perfect conformity 
with the divinely inspired word of God. 
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AGNES OF DUNBAR. 


BY LILIAN A. B. TAYLOR, 


BRIGHT and fair the sunbeams fall 
On the castle’s rugged wall, 
Frowning keep, and donjon tall, 
Where the winds blow free; 
From a high and craggy verge, 
Where," like sound of funeral dirge, 
Tosses wild the angry surge, 
It looks out to sea. 


But upon the sea-girt strand 

Is encamped an armed band; 

Dread and stern the fort doth stand 
Frowning, dark, and gray; 

Dunbar’s fortress will not yield 

To such foe, in such a field,— 

Ocean’s waves its hope and shield, 
Ocean’s waves its stay. 


In the tower of dark gray stone, 
Where the winds and waves make moan, 
Countess Agnes stands alone, 

Gazing o’er the sea; 
Loosely falls her long black hair, 
As, unheeding, stands she there, 
Looking through the misty air 

Where the fleet may be. 


While her lord has gone afar, 

In his sovereign’s ranks of war, 

She the fortress of Dunbar 
Holdeth in his stead; 

For her rightful king and liege, 

Bravely stands the dreadful siege 
That Montague hath led. 


Once by ocean’s foaming tide 

Salisbury’s proud earl did ride, 

A knight in armor by his side, 
Down the dangerous path ; 
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From the castle sped a dart, 

Reached his armor’s weakest part,— 

“ Agnes’ love-shafts pierce the heart,” 
Said the earl in wrath. 


Still the days and weeks go past, 

Each more awful than the last, 

Still the engines, grim and vast, 
Hurl their missiles down ; 

Swiftly falls the deadly rain, 

And the thunders crash again ; 

Still no sail doth cross the main, 
Ever dark its frown. 


Sure ’twere no disgrace to yield, 
When in such unequal field, 
To a noble foe; 

Maddened that a woman’s hand 
Should resist his mighty band, 
Haughty Montague doth stand, 

Sworn to lay it low. 


And she taunts him with the truth 


That his gallant force, in sooth, 
She can hold at bay ; 

For the battlements are strong, 
And, intrenched within them, long 
Hath she balked the angered throng 

Of their wished-for prey. 


Not alone to fortress hold, 
Not alone to vassals bold, 
Firmly trusteth she; 

In her chapel, bowed in prayer, 
Night and morn she kneeleth there, 
Seeking strength and solace where 

Only it can be. 


Oh! ’tis weary thus to wait, 
Struggling, hoping adverse fate 
Will not bring, when ail too late, 
Rescue that must come ; 
Yet her heart doth never fail, 
Nor the noble spirit quail ;— 
Can that be a distant sail, 
Far across the foam? 
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On the wide horizon’s rim, 
Where the circling sea-gulls skim, 
What is that so faint and dim 

In the crimson west ? 
Breathless, o’er the tossing sea, 
From the lattice gazes she ; 
Hope and fear alternately 

Rise within her breast. 
Out upon the swelling tides, 
Breaking on the lofty sides, 
There, at last, in safety rides, 

Far, a gallant fleet : 
Brave and true, though long delayed, 
Ramsay brings the sought-for aid, 
She had hoped in, undismayed ; 

Oh, that moment’s sweet! 


Dark and stern, the wrathful foe, 
Foiled and baffled, turns to go, 
Muttering threats of vengeance low, 
As when storm-winds fiercely blow, 
Raves the sullen main ; 
Little of his wrath recks she, 
For Dunbar once more is free, 
And those weeks of misery 
Have not been in vain. 


*Mid the bright and deathless band 
Of those heroines who stand, 
Battling for their native land, 
In the days afar: 
Strong and brave to do and dare, 
Conquering weakness and despair, 
Worthily she standeth there, 
Agnes of Dunbar. 


This incident took place during the minority of David II. of Scotland, the son of 
Robert Bruce, during the brief regency of the Earl of Mar. Edward Baliol, supported by a 
powerful party of English barons, had invaded Scotland. During the ensuing wars the 
Castle of Dunbar, a very important fortress, was besieged by Montague, Earl of Salisbury, 
against whom it was defended by the celebrated Countess of March. She was the daughter of 
the regent Moray, and inherited all his patriotic valor. On account of her dark hair and 
complexion she was usually called ‘‘ Black Agnes of Dunbar.” Her husband was away with 
the regent’s forces, and knowing well the importance of holding the strong fortress of 
Dunbar, she held the castle for nineteen weeks against Montague’s forces, until a fleet bring- 
ing supplies of men and provisions at length came to her relief, under the command of 
Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsey. The Earl of Salisbury, despairing of success, raised the 
siege. The incident mentioned in the fifth verse is a true one. 
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THE GENIUS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


gi EW minds have helped our imagination to realize 

i the greatest event in Christianity, as the found- 

ing of the Eucharist must be regarded, as Leo- 

nardo da Vinci did. Whilst the Christian religion 

lasts his wonderful painting of the Last Supper 

will be known and marvelled at. The walls on which it is 

worked may crumble away under the weight of ages, but the 

work will be transmitted, for it possesses the imperishable quali- 
ties of truth and beauty. 

Genius, a great authority dogmatizes, is the art of taking 
pains. We should have many more people of genius in the 
world if that definition were all-sufficient. Da Vinci was a pains- 
taking worker, but he brought his genius to his industry ready 
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made. It was not hereditary, either, so far as the most diligent 
investigation could ascertain. It never ran in the family; it 
defies the theory of atavism. Many of the great painters and 
sculptors furnish in their examples the same enigma to the phy- 
siological theorist. They form so many exceptions to rules in- 
dispensable to pet structures of philosophy as to constitute a 
rule on their own account. 

There does not appear to have been anything artistic, esthetic, 
poetic, or anything above the prosiest order of life, about Leo- 
nardo’s parents. They were comfortable people, apparently of 
the bucolic class, although his father, Pietro da Vinci, was en- 
titled to be styled “Ser” and kept a town-house in Florence; 
but their surroundings at the little village in the Val d’Arno, 
where Leonardo was born, were not of a kind to suggest the 
fine arts. Neither does it appear that any of his eleven broth- 
ers or sisters had any of his special gifts. They may have had, 
but they left no mark, and so the presumptive evidence is on 
the negative side. 





HEADS OF BARTHOLOMEW, JAMES THE LESS, AND ANDREW, IN “‘ THE Last SUPPER.” 


Leaving to the CEdipus of the coming age the determination 
of this profound matter, it is presently more useful to consider 
the mode and direction in which this undoubted genius of Leo- 
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nardo da Vinci’s exhibited itself, and the effect which it produced 
upon the artistic tendencies of the age and school to which he 
belonged. 

By a strange paradox two strains of an apparently irrecon- 
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cilable character, and springing from different sources, pervaded 
the mind of the artist from the beginning of his reasoning 
period. The visionary, the speculative, the fanciful ran like 
threads of gold across the gray fibre of a practical, shrewd, and 
observant intelligence, often producing doubt and hesitation 
about the adoption of methods, and often leading to the stop- 
page of good work fairly begun. Yet we often behold the 
triumph of the soul in the result, and it is by the felicitous ap- 
plication of the practical knowledge acquired by his more wide- 
awake habit of observation that the artist has achieved this 
seemingly impossible conquest. 

The greatest ambition of many artists is to be “ original.” In 
the mad chase after this rainbow many mistake extravagance 
for newness. Originality is often seen to be inconsistent with 
truth as to form and color. A Leighton, while he pleases us 
with his composition, offends us by his length of limb and dis- 
proportionate anatomy generally; a Whistler, by his sometimes 
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most inharmonious “harmonies” in black and orange, ultra- 
marine and terra-cotta. But it was the peculiarity of Da Vinci 
that in an age when there would seem to have been even a 
more eager quest after originality than in our own, he was able 
to strike the absolutely true in arrangement, expression, and ac- 
tion, as he has done in the wonderful “Last Supper” of the 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. It is asserted by some connoisseurs 
in art that the style of Da Vinci is startlingly “modern”! This 
is a tribute to present-day methods which may be not altogether 
deserved. It would be more just to say that the modern spirit 
has profited more by this great master than by any other, and 
that it has not as yet been able to pay him the flattery of imi- 
tation in originality. 

Art in the days of the Renaissance was a more comprehen- 
sive term than it is now. It meant many things—from the 
knowledge of the making of pigments to the building of a basi- 
lica. There were indeed giants in those days. To be dowered 
by all the Muses was no uncommon thing. Leonardo da Vinci 
was one of the versatile band. His skill in music was marvel- 
lous; and as an illustration of the mental warp which furnished 
the counterpoise to this tendency of mental levitation, we find 
him a clever engineer and experimental mechanist, given to work 
out problems in mensuration and questions of cost and other 
details with most laborious minuteness. His brain was a very 
bee-hive of activity, as we find from the piles of notes and 
sketches and plans of all sorts which he has left behind. In 
this respect he was somewhat of a counterpart of Michael An- 
gelo, but he differed from that colossal genius in power of reali- 
zation of his projects. He differed from him also, happily for 
himself, in lightness and lovableness of temperament. His per- 
sonality is described by his contemporaries as having been won- 
derfully winning—something, indeed, like that of Raffaele. Too 
many other children of Art are cursed with the genus irritabile 
vatum. 

Between burgeon and blossom there was not any very long 
interval in Da Vinci’s case. His childhood had been alternately 
devoted to the study of nature in the country outside Florence, 
and the study of art in the city buildings. His methods of study 
were what may be called thorough—and they seem to have 
been self-inspired. When a mere child he studied the structure 
and mechanism of flowers and birds, and for that purpose used 
to expend much pocket-money. When he had bought a bird 
and examined its anatomy and the situation of its tendons and 
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the structure of its wings, he usually let it fly away without in- 
jury.. Not many of the experimentalists of the present day dis- 
play such tenderness of heart, if we may trust the reports of 
he anti-vivisectionists. In his very early days he had composed 
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a pretty apologue, in which flowers and birds were the actors 
and speakers. A singular bit of fancy, play for a child, and a 
striking indication of his future aspirations; but not more so 
than the fact of his painting for a picture of the Madonna an 
offering of flowers which are described as marvels of fidelity to 
nature. 

Young Da Vinci's sketches and notes soon attracted his 
father’s attention, and he saw that he was no common boy. 
Amongst his friends in Florence was Andrea Verocchio, the sculp- 
tor, and to him he showed the productions of Leonardo. The 
sculptor was astonished; he recognized at once the hand of 
genius, and offered to take the boy into his own studio there 
and then. No master would be better adapted to a many-sided 
pupil than he. He was not only a very eminent sculptor, but 
a painter, a worker in bronze and terra-cotta, a goldsmith, and 
1 wood-carver; besides he was an accomplished musician. He 
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was the teacher of Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi as well as 
Da Vinci. In his studio Leonardo spent about six years, and 
then set up an establishment on his own account. 

The first important work to which Da Vinci turned his hand 
when he quitted the workshop or study of Verocchio was a 
piece of sculpture. He formed a friendship with Rustici, an 
eminent master of the chisel, and helped him in a bronze group 
representing St.‘John preaching to a Pharisee and a Levite, 
which stands above the north door of the famous Baptistery in 
Florence. Soon afterwards he went to Milan, and was received 
with great cordiality by the great duke, Lodovico Sforza, by 
whom he was employed to execute a bronze equestrian statue 
of his father, Francesco Sforza, in painting a great altar-piece, 
as well as in several great engineering works for the improve- 
ment of Milan as a commercial emporium. The design for 
this statue was modelled, but the casting was never com- 
pleted, as the model itself was injured during the French occu- 
pation of Milan by being wantonly made a target of by some 
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of the French bowmen. The altar-piece has been lost sight of, 
but it must have been a great work, since it excited the warm 
admiration of Albert Diirer some years later, and is said to have 
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inspired some of that eminent painter’s methods. The statue 
must have been a work of power and originality, for it excited 
the jealousy of Michael Angelo, and his taunt that the sculptor 
was unable to finish his work by casting the statue in bronze, 
as it was intended he should. 

As it was during his sojourn in Milan that Da Vinci execut- 
ed his most famous painting, the Last Supper, we are free to 


HEAD OF THE SAVLOUR SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN INTENDED BY DA VINCI FOR 
‘THE Last SUPPER.” 


conclude that his genius was then at its apogee, and that Michael 


Angelo’s jealousy was not without ground. 
There has been much ink expended in the task of showing 
that although the great Italian masters of this period painted 
Christian subjects, they wete at heart devoted to the Pagan 
revival. 
Da Vinci is described as of that Hyde and Jekyll school 
VOL, LXI.—16 
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of artists. Contemporary writers, of notoriously infidel tenden- 
cies, have helped the sinister inference. It is contended that 
Da Vinci, although he threw himself into the great tasks 
assigned him with ardor and spared no thought, no study, no 
strain to work them out to the highest point of his ideal, was 
totally indifferent to the religious sentiment of which they were 
the expression. It is even said, further, that although he died 
in sacramental communion with the Church, he accepted the 
grace only as a concession to his family and to make his testa- 
mentary dispositions valid. These elephantine efforts to distort 
and belittle a noble talent prove too much. They demonstrate 
clearly the inferiority of the minds in which they had their 
inspiration. The mind that is true in art can hardly be untrue 
to itself. It is inconceivable that a nature so lovable and 
noble as his is described to have been by all with whom 
he came into contact would have played the hypocrite as 
described, and gone to his account with a miserable piece of 
deception as his last earthly act. 

A couple of famous artists had already treated the subject 
of the Last Supper when Da Vinci was asked to undertake the 
Santa Maria fresco. Giotto had painted one for the chapel: of 
the Arena in Padua; and Ghirlandajo one for the convent of 
the Ognissanti and another for that of San Marco. These pic- 
tures had probably been seen by Da Vinci. The one was 
treated with the stiff and bare severity of the Byzantine school ; 
the other two revelled in the richness and the fancy of the new 
spirit in painting—the ideal. Da Vinci chose his way inde- 
pendently of both. He preferred the natural. He adapted his 
treatment to the conditions of his field of work. The wall- 
space which was placed at his disposal measured twenty-eight 
feet by eighteen. Instead of breaking this up by the device of 
separate tables and groups, he relied for effect upon seating 
all at one long table, leaving one of the sides entirely free. 
The mode in which the attention of all the disciples, on either 
hand of the Saviour, is fixed upon the central figure and the 
startling mystery which he announces is the climax of artistic 
truth. On the one side it is by the lines of the hands; on the 
other by the direction of the astonished faces. The most 
astonishing feature in this design is the establishment of indi- 
viduality in each of the characters. The characteristic of each 
disciple, according to tradition and rational inference, is strik- 
ingly revealed in attitude as well in facial expression. Every 
face in the picture shows the influence of powerful excitement 
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and awe—save the one calm central countenance. The human- 
ity of the picture, as revealed in the emotional action of the 
disciples, is saved from being too aggressive by the classical 
treatment of the drapery, whose lines are of the most easily 
flowing symmetry, and the quiet effects of the long table with 
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THE PORTRAIT OF MONA LISA. 


its plain, neat cloth, and snooth and simple architecture of the 
supper-room. 

Very great care was bestowed upon the types of faces to be 
embodied in the picture, ere the painter made his final decision. 
His sketch-books show the process of development very clearly. 
Over the head of the Saviour he appears to have long hesitated 
between a reverence for old tradition and his own ideals. The 
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drawing which hangs in the Brera Gallery at Milan shows, it is 
generally believed, the type of face which he at one time con- 
templated, but which was ultimately abandoned as being per- 
haps suggestive of femininity in its lower portion. This more 
lovable type of face, as it might appear to many, was at last 
abandoned for one more in keeping with the noble masculinity 
of the Messiah, the sum of all human grace in mould and qual- 
ity. Yet in the face, as thus designed, we see blended with 
the strength and symmetry an ineffable tenderness and a divine 
sympathy. There-~is nothing in common with the other faces at 
the board about it; it differs from them all as widely as though 
it were that of one belonging to another race and another 
order of being. 

A study of the disciples’ heads shows a similarity in feature 
in some of the groups, but a difference in expression. The faces 
and the hands, indeed, perform in this work much the same 
task as they are assigned in a play without words. The fact 
that the great majority of those countenances are portrayed in 
profile makes this achievement all the more _ remarkable. 
Another difficulty with which the artist had to wrestle, after he 
had decided upon the peculiar form of composition his space 
and its configuration entailed, was that of avoiding the appear- 
ance of a rank-and-file sort .of arrangement along the table. 
This he achieved by the device of breaking the company up into 
a series of groups of three, yet connected by a community and 
simultaneity of action all through. The analytical pictures we 
present will enable the reader to follow his plan easily, and 
note the means by which his great idea was successfully évolved. 
The result was a great and noble picture, chaste in its general 
plan and in its -surroundings, and more truly devotional than 
the most .spiritualized conception of the transcendental school. 

‘Of Da Vinci’s .power in other walks of art we have several 
proofs. Perhaps .one of the most striking of these is his por- 
trait of the Signora Mona Lisa, wife of Francesco del Giocondo, 
a Florentine nobleman. Here we behold the model which in- 
spired the modern school of portraiture. The Mona Lisa was 
the most beautiful as it was the first of portraits, properly so 
called. It made contemporary painters sigh with envy, and 
drew forth the most extravagant laudations of poet and con- 
noisseur. The price paid for this picture by King Francis I. of 
France, who was an enraptured admirer of Da Vinci's, was four 
thousand gold crowns—a great sum for a portrait in those days. 
The art in this picture is of an entirely different order from 
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that we behold in his Last Supper. It is the beauty of the 
world we see depicted—the grace and life of womanhood in 
sunny Italy. 

It is not given to many founders of schools in the different 
arts to be at once the pioneer and the master. This was the 
privilege of Da Vinci. To the Church in which he lived and 
died he gave his noblest work. It was to the Church he owed 
its inspiration. In paying the debt he achieved what by no 
other human agency of his time he could have achieved. His 
fame was secured as long as perishable things could last, and 
even beyond that vista, down the long galleries of the unborn 
future. 





THE MERCY OF CHRIST. 
BY C. FILOMENE LEPERE. 


~\ ee ba ORD, listen to a soul oppressed 

a —— With anguish, fear ; 

O-~ And let Thy mercy to her flow— 
a My voice, O hear! 







My sins are dark, scarce to myself 
Dare I avow; 

I hardly hope for pardon, Lord, 
Yet tender Thou. 


Christ, let one drop of blood drip down 
My wounds to heal; 

And let my soul, so dark with woe, 
A calmness feel. 


My Saviour’s love is great; He died 
Each man to save. 

Forgive me, then, O Lord! I pray— 

And Christ forgave. 
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MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
MISSION AT TOLEDO. 


tS there any city of one hundred thousand inhabi- 

tants in Protestant Germany or in Scandinavia in 

which Catholic priests could draw many hundreds 

of Protestants to listen to Catholic doctrine ?—an 

* attentive, respectful audience full of interest in 

religious questions. But this is to be noted: Toledo was well 

prepared for us, as the A.-P.-A. movement is strong there, and 

the result is that the more thoughtful portion of the non-Catho- 

lic public, not crediting the incredible, are anxious to hear 

the truth about the church. Their curiosity has been aroused, 

their inquiring attention fixed, thanks to the anti-Catholic agita- 
tion. 

We are commanded to love our enemies, and therefore we 
willingly say of the A. P. A’s, God bless you; but this senti- 
ment of pity is mingled with one of gratitude, for if they have 
turned the stupid for a moment against us, they have helped 
the intelligent to understand us, and have already caused many 
conversions to the Catholic faith. Would that it were as easy 
to pray for all our enemies as for the A. P. A’s! 

How right was Father Hecker in maintaining that America 
is the ripest field in the whole world for the Catholic mission- 
ary. Not that but other fields are inviting—Germany, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, and especially Great Britain. The syste- 
matic, resolute, courageous efforts being now made in those 
countries to enclose them again in the one fold and place them 
under the one shepherd fill us American missionaries with a 
spirit of emulation, and make us feel that the day of the return 
of the northern races is already dawning. Here in America the 
favorable conditions are multiplied. The nation is inclined to 
religion, the people are only lightly held to modes of belief by 
family traditions, there is no burning memory of bitter religious 
wars, the name Catholic is not foreign, the attempt at persecu- 
tion is already giving way to the inevitable reaction in favor of 
fair play, the spirit of liberty and the passion for knowledge 
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open millions of honest hearts to the truth. But to get back 
to our Toledo Mission. 

We followed Ingersoll, the agnostic scoffer, and General 
Booth, the great Salvationist, in the use of big Memorial Hall ; 
and this pleased us well, for it placed Catholicity where it 
belongs, in the regular round of claimants for the public ear. 
Webb, the Yankee Mahometan, and Wright, the Theosophist, 
had also had their say in a smaller hall. But not even Booth, 
riding on the wave of sympathy which his stupendous move- 
ment has aroused, drew better audiences than we did, and often 
we had as many Protestants as Catholics. 

The Columbian Club, a Catholic social organization, had 
invited us to give the mission, with the approval of the local 
clergy, and they managed the meetings admirably. They 
secured and paid for the hall, provided artistic and really 
delightful music, and handled the crowds with perfect judgment, 
a score of their members serving nightly as ushers, among them 
some of Toledo’s most prominent citizens. To keep out the 
tide of Catholics that swelled into the hall entrance and to give 
the Protestants a chance was no easy task. But it was success- 
fully accomplished. There are thirty thousand Catholics in the 
city, two-thirds of them English-speaking, and many hundreds 
of these were turned away nightly. The hall can accommo- 
date a maximum of three thousand, and was packed at every 
meeting long before we opened with our “Please rise for the 
reading of the Scripture.” Estimates vary as to the composi- 
tion of the audience. We certainly averaged above a thousand 
Protestants each night, and some meetings had as high as fifteen 
hundred, hundreds of others coming too late to gain entrance. 
The ushers reserved for our outside brethren the greater portion 
of the floor of the hall, requiring the Catholics to go to the 
gallery. 

As usual with our audiences, the quality of our non-Catholic 
hearers was the best. We were never without several Protestant 
ministers, and many well-known infidels were with us at each 
meeting. At the end of the closing lecture a minister came 
forward and reached up to the platform and grasped my hand. 
“T want to thank you for your address this evening,” he said, 
with other very friendly words—a curious thing, for the subject 
was “Why I am a Catholic,” and the appeal was directly for 
the church’s divine mission. Perhaps (at least I flatter myself) 
my method of viewing the religion in this lecture was calculated 
to attract him, for, after dwelling only in passing on the claims 
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of the church to our membership as a divinely founded society, 
I develop the interior life of the Catholic, and undertake to 
show that inner union with God which is our privilege and-is 
ours alone—the conscious presence of God the Holy Ghost in 
our souls, the satisfaction of mind in possessing the certain 
truth, the deep comfort of the repentant sinner in a humble 
confession and sacramental absolution, the ecstasy of union with 
Christ’s humanity in Holy Communion, as well as the sense of 
universal brotherhood in an international society, prayers for the 
dead, and the fellowship of the angels and saints during our 
earthly pilgrimage. I trust that better witnesses than I can 
testify as I do, that our conscious intimate union with God is 
little dreamt of by religious minds outside the church, con- 
troversy having been directed mainly to the visible notes of 
divine origin, and to the claim of loyalty to the lawful authority 
of God in the outer order. But this, essential as it is, should 
be shown as what it really is—the honeycomb of religion, the 
honey being the elevation and sanctification of the individual 
soul itself. Protestants, if they only knew it, are more addicted 
to externals than Catholics are permitted to be or would be 
contented to be; externals, too, which do not even claim 
divine authority. 

Night after night we came to recognize the same faces till 
they grew familiar. A very large proportion of our non-Catho- 
lic auditory “made the mission” from beginning to end. I 
think that they got a fair grasp of the case between Catholicity 
and its opponents; though as to the latter we rigidly abstained 
from attack. And this very thing was of great help to us, for 
there is a most venomous and lying anti-Catholic minister here 
whose course was a painful contrast to our peaceful demeanor. 
He has everything incredible to say against Catholics, their 
priesthood and their doctrines and their spirit, and we-seldom 
mentioned Protestant leaders at all, never attacked them or 
their doctrines, though we now and then affirmed our essential 
and fatal disagreement with their errors—always calmly, briefly, 
and with allowance for good faith. Our battle is to make clear 
the state of the case, to make the terms of difference squarely 
understood ; and our spoils of victory are gathered in by our 
warm praise, our enthusiastic testimony to the practical influence 
of the Catholic Church and her means of divine grace upon the 
inner life of her members. 

The city press treated us fairly and even kindly. All the 
papers, both morning and evening, gave full reports every day, 
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ranging. from one column to three, and sometimes added favor- 
able editorial notices. Three press notices were. afterwards col- 
lected and. published in a pamphlet, several thousand copies 
being distributed gratis among Protestants. 

The nightly harvest. of questions was very great, averaging 
nearly a hundred. We divided them between us, Fathers Kress 
and Miihlenbeck taking the larger shares. They occupied us 
about an hour each evening, the attention of the audience being 
breathless the whole time. Many of the difficulties were trivial, 
especially the very numerous accusations of disloyalty, and other 
utterances of the A. P. A. spirit. 

A thousand copies of leaflets were given to non-Catholic au- 
ditors every meeting, the subjects being “ What Catholics do not 
believe,” “The Senators of Sherburn,” “The Gospel Door of 
Mercy,” “The Real Presence,” “ What my Uncle said about the 
Pope,” “Is it Honest ?” “Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead,” 
and “ Why I am a Total Abstainer.” 

The reader, having so far tolerated this statement of actual 
facts, will bear with us a moment while we tell him of our 
dreams. For we did talk a lot of dreamy nonsense about a 
permanent provision of this Public Hall Apostolate in towns like 
Toledo. Competent Catholic speakers could fill this big hall 
every Sunday night with mixed audiences, and the expenses 
easily be raised by such zealous co-operators as we found in the 
Columbian Club—indeed a collection taken up at each meeting 
would go far towards meeting the outlay. That a large class of 
non-Catholics could be reached by this means we are persuaded, 
persons who never think of entering a Catholic Church, many 
seldom entering any church; and not a few of the faithful 
would be greatly benefited, a portion of that great Catholic 
majority who rarely attend church more than once on Sunday. 
Besides the regular missionary of the diocesan band, prominent 
priests and prelates from near or far would be glad to lend 
their names and their gifts as orators. Delightful music could 
easily be secured; nor would it be impossible to have congre- 
gational singing in magnificent style. A wide freedom might 
be given to such services, as. the liturgy does not regulate: coat- 
tail devotions. Laymen. of prominence would often be glad to 
speak on .moral questions or. historical ones, and we know of 
Catholic women who are orators of high power, and who could 
add greatly to the “array of talent.” 

Oh! how many souls, hungering for Catholic truth, could thus 
be reached, and now can hardly be reached at all. But dreams 
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are dreams. Yet I say this: a regularly established band of 
diocesan missionaries working on the Cleveland plan will open 
the way to this and every other kind of apostolic lecturing and 
preaching. 

MISSION AT ALEXANDER. 


Just before we (Father Graham and the writer) began our 
lectures here Archbishop Elder ordered prayers for rain, and by 
Monday noon we had a perfect down-pour. Our crowded opera 
house of Sunday afternoon was succeeded on Monday night by 
not exactly “a beggarly account of empty benches,” but a very 
meagre attendance. How the rain did pour, and how the peo- 
ple did stay at home! But we knew that non-Catholics who 
would come to hear us under such circumstances were elect 
souls, and we did our best accordingly. 

We suffered another hurt by changing halls. Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights our fine opera house had been pre-engaged 
by theatrical troupes, and so we were compelled to use a second- 
rate hall. We had only fair audiences there, but on returning 
to our original stand we got the people back and closed Friday 
night in a blaze of glory. The query-box was especially popu- 
lar, and on its little paper ships we floated big truths into ear- 
nest minds. 

The town has fifteen thousand people, not a thousand of 
whom are Catholics: The place is not bigoted, and there are 
some prominent citizens of our faith, among them five lawyers, 
all practical and earnest Catholics. The pastor averages eight 
converts a year, and the Catholic people generally are zealous 
and edifying. The town is an excellent field for these missions, 
and we hope to return to it again. 


MISSION AT LAMSON. 


This is a village of five hundred people, supported by the 
farming community of the vicinity. Lutherans, Dunkards, and 
Seventh-day Adventists are the Protestant denominations, and 
about forty €atholic families, nearly all farmers, worship in the 
little church of St. Paul the Apostle, being visited every other 
Sunday. Fathers Kress and Wonderly, members of the Cleve- 
land band, were the lecturers. They opened in the opera house 
on Monday night in a pouring rain—the same storm that hin- 
dered us at Alexander—nearly all of the one hundred and. fifty 
seats which totalize its accommodations being occupied. The 
leader of the Adventists, a sort of semi-preacher, marched into 
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the hall, his Bible under his arm. He paid the closest attention. 
After the lecture was over he held forth in a neighboring gro- 
cery, saying that “them priests couldn’t learn him nothing.” He 
attended every meeting and used the query-box freely. After 
Tuesday night the lectures were held in the church, as the sec- 
ond meeting. overflowed the hall, many being turned away for 
want of space, and the church is more roomy, accommodating 
three hundred. It was entirely filled every night. At all the 
meetings the proportion of Protestants was over half. The 
mayor and mayoress, who are Methodists, and the leading 
church members generally, store-keepers, farmers, in fact every- 
body of any note, attended the whole course. One afternoon 
while a party of idlers at the post-office were attacking the 
church the mayor came in and said: “Gentlemen, respect thé 
men who are lecturing here; when did any other religious teach- 
ers ever come to this town to defend their creed without attack- 
ing others?’’ The missionaries dined with the mayor and his 
family on Thursday, having been cordially invited. 

Lamson is evidently one of those exceptional places where 
the church building can be used for our apostolate. The Pro- 
testants are kindly disposed and are willing to assemble any- 
where, feeling assured of kindly treatment in return. 

The question-box did good service, the queries ranging over 
the usual themes, such as exclusive salvation, infallibility, infant 
baptism, secret societies, etc. Our Adventist friend plied the 
lecturers with such explosives as the following, which we request 
the printer to give literally: 


You Say or Sed last Night the Apostals Changed the Sab- 
bath if So will you Pleas tel Us when and where it was done 
and under what circumstances. Are you not Mistaken Was it 
not changed from the Seventh to the first by Roman Catholics 
During Constantines Rain, and did not Sunday originate from 
Pagan: Rome who’ worshiped the Sun, and was it not brought 
in to the apostolic Church by Constentine when he and his 
followers united with Same about the year 400 A. D. 

(Pleas answer) 


The reader knows that the Dunkards take our Saviour’s 
words about the washing of the disciples’ feet literally and as a 
precept—“If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet; ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” Hence a 
Dunkard’s question: Why don’t you Catholics wash feet if you 
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claim to-do what Christ did while on earth? The answer to 
such questions. enables one to show the need of divine authority 
in interpreting Scripture. 

The following are odd specimens of what the Protestant rule 
of faith, acting jointly with ignorance of Catholic doctrine, re- 
sults in: 

Will a person that lives a Protestant life and dies one, will 
he be saved? -Answer from the heart. How do you know? 

Are you,infalable, Father Kress? 

Don’t the Bible teach that we shall judge no man’? How 
can you priest judge a man in the confession, which you say 
you do? 

Christ says, in Rev. 22. 13: “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last.” Then why do 
Catholics call the Pope “ Lord God the Pope.” 

One such mission as this demonstrates the will of God for 
America. There are literally thousands of such villages scattered 
over the entire country which will furnish our missionaries with 
audiences of good-natured, religious-minded, earnest characters. 
The village music-teacher said that if the meetings were kept 
up for another week there would be a hundred converts—a 
dream, to be sure, and founded on the emotional results of re- 
vival meetings. But it is actual truth that a systematic effort, 
with renewals at intervals, change of topics and of missionary 
literature, would in course of years convert the majority of. the 
honest people in such communities to the true religion. 

The expenses of this mission were two nights’ hire of the 
opera house—four dollars. The printing and other incidentals 
were paid for by kindly Protestants. 


MISSION AT BLACKBURN. 


- This was our last. mission before the Christmas holidays,’ and 
it was both satisfactory and unsatisfactory; we were glad of our 
influence on the audiences and sorry that the audiences were 
not larger. 

The town has more than:three thousand inhabitants, and is 
among the oil-wells; the population is to a great extent tran- 
sient, the religious sentiment weak. Besides our little congre- 
gation of forty families there are feeble societies of Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, and United Brethren, whose ministers all com- 
plain that the people generally are averse to. positive religious 
influences. They do not: antagonize the ministers or churches, 
but just ignore them. We have been in smaller places with.-half 
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a dozen flourishing Protestant congregations. Most of the “ first 
families” show no interest whatever in church matters and are 
wholly “ unsectarian.” 

Our wide-awake pastor secured a good hall and advertised 
fully, but when we went to the first meeting we had only a 
hundred and seventy-five present. But the quality was select. 
Not more than one-fourth were Catholics, and the leading men 
of the town were with us, including the United Brethren minis- 
ter. We soon increased the attendance to three hundred and 
grumbled to each other that the figure could not be raised 
higher. But we managed to deeply interest our hearers, and 
they used the question-box fairly well. Tuesday was our Tem- 
perance night, and that afternoon we distributed a temperance 
pamphlet to every house in town, with “ Opera House to-night !”’ 
printed in big red letters across the cover. The result was ap- 
parent in the increased attendance. A prominent lawyer who 
is an avowed infidel, and who is said to “lay out all the minis- 
ters in town,” attended every meeting and seemed much in- 
terested. 

The general effect of the mission was excellent. The Catho- 
lics have been laboring under many disadvantages in spite of 
the earnest efforts of their priest, and they were greatly encour- 
aged by the meetings and the talk they occasioned. Among the 
missionaries, Fathers Kress, Wonderly, and myself, there was 
naturally some discussion as to how we could have done better, 
and we thought that if we had chosen moral topics, such as 
lying, stealing, gambling, ‘“ boodling,” we' might have drawn 
larger crowds. Religion pure and simple seems to have small 
attraction to this town, and in that respect it is a rare exception. 
Our often-learned lésson was here repeated: Catholicity has a 
better field among religious people than among. unreligious 
people. 
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GLIMPSES OF ITALY. 


BY E. C. FOSTER. 


& ITALY boasts no authentic record of the date of 
the earliest settlement, or the circumstances 
which led to it, as even legendary lore is silent 
upon the subject. 

Two thousand six hundred years ago Rome was 
founded. In process of time the whole of Italy fell under her 
rule. The decline of this mighty power was sorely disastrous to 
all Italy, as vast hordes of barbarians from the North and East, 
enticed hither by the wealth and weakness of the empire, de- 
stroyed.the barriers her armies were no longer able to defend, 
and reduced the fertile and beautiful district to desolation and 
ruin. 

All our knowledge of the early inhabitants of central and 
western Italy strengthens the conjecture that there was amongst 
them a race originally Pelasgic, resembling the Trojans, and it 
is possible that early emigration of this stock from the coast of 
Troy to Italy and some of her islands gave rise to the poetical 
legend of AEneas fleeing from the impending doom of Ilium, 
burdened with his household treasures, in search of the “ fair 
Ausonian shore.” 

Too much has been said of Italy’s pure atmosphere, eternal 
sunshine and flowers, which Naples, more than any other 
section, dispenses in her genial way. Nor is she one unbroken 
scene of landscape picture, for there is a lack of forest charm, 
and some views are dull enough for the heaviest mind. A few 
of her finest scenes are dimmed by the haze of her atmosphere, 
and the full force of much beauty is but imperfectly enjoyed. 

We will see Tuscany, the home of the great bard—her old 
gem vases and paintings rendering her*dear to the artist and 
antiquarian, for who has not longed for Etruscan relics? The 
Romans derived much of their architectural taste and skill from 
their Etruscan neighbors, as the remains of many of their 
ancient structures testify. The national glory of Etruria cul- 
minated long before Rome was founded. She had twelve king- 
doms, twelve capital cities, and twelve mighty kings, and one of 
them, Porsenna, humbled the Mistress of the World upon her 
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Seven Hills. It is a matter of regret that the oracles of this 
venerable people are lost; but throughout Italy we find relics 
of embossed sarcophagi, coins, cameos, fictile vases, and cinerary 
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OLD GATE NEAR TIVOLI, WITH AN ALOE GROWING IN THE WALL. 


urns, all the work of this remarkable race. In the time of 
Pericles their bronze candelabra were much esteemed in Athens, 
while various specimens of their bronze statuary-in Florence, 
Rome, and Leyden confirm the opinion of their high excellence 
in this art. 

Let us see old Perugia with its hundred churches, and thirty 
monastic and conventual institutions. Here is the old Etruscan 
gate just as it stood two thousand years ago in its hugeness | 
and solidity. In the fourteenth century one hundred thousand 
persons perished here of the plague. 
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Now we pass through a dingy little town long remembered 
by Rome for the defeat of Flaminius by the wily Carthaginian. 
His tower still stands triumphantly over the Aceldama, where 
blood-hued flowers display their gorgeous tints over the dust of 
the slain. In the distance is Cortona, older than Troy; and 
through the -ever-flowered vale of Chiana we'll journey to see 
Arezzo, where Petrarch lived, and other great men first saw the 
light. We'll travel on till we reach Lombardy, where our at- 
tention is arrested by its buildings, conspicuous for a copious 
and florid decoration. We shiver, for the air is damp, and our 
home wrapping and other appliances of comfort are called into 
requisition. Central Lombardy lacks mountains, and the general 
monotony of the landscape seems to: hem up the senses and 
shut in the soul like prison walls. But such cattle as graze on 
those extensive plains and such dairies we will not find in all 
Italy; and her system of irrigation affords a model for the 
world. 

Now we will wend our way to Turin and admire her archi- 




















THE BRIDGE OF SALARIO, 


tecture, of which she is so justly proud, and as all around a 
sunny scene breaks upon the vision widening into the most 
charming view we enjoy of the Alps. Yonder, far to the south- 
west, are the fortresses of the Waldenses. What frowning 
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precipices! what yawning abysses! Close by the dashing stream 
thunders your doom should you take an incautious step in 
your impatience to gain the dizzy crest that grasps every hue 
of the painted cloud. How the heart pants for that vision 
beyond, whose penetralia even the holy seer of Pisgah might 
have been forbidden to pass! What a variety of prospect is 
spread out for our enjoyment as the exquisite softness and 











AN ITALIAN BRIGAND, 


tremulous beauty of the scene contrast with its echoing soli- 
tudes, its profound chasms, its leaping cataracts and scorning 
heights. But you must command the summit of the Apennines 
if you would reach the fairest point of enrapturing prospect, 
and [shake the earth-dross from your aching feet. Alternating 
from wildness to regularity, from beauty to sublimity, is the 
VOL, LXI.—17 
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scene now presented. At your feet the graceful woods and 
luxuriant meadows in their emeraldine joy, the cunning daisied 
footpaths from clusters of snowy cottages, and around and 
above the unnumbered treasures of natural beauty, warm from 
God’s hand, filling all space with the aliment the zxsthetic spirit 
is demanding. Lift again your weary feet and try to gain the 
peak where the workings of nature seem so deep and -unap- 
proachable. 

Now, footsore, worn and _ satiated, we'll descend and pursue 
our journey to Naples and the smoking Vesuvius, the latter 
tempering our emotions with memory of the splendid cities of 
the Campania, the garden spot of Italy. 

How enchanting a picture is now unfolded as the eager eye 
leaps from promontory to promontory to descry all the won- 
ders that environ the capital of the two Sicilies and its thunder- 
ing volcano with jealous eye forever and for ever on the treas- 
ure-house below, as if in very mockery of man’s poor work of 
resurrection! Ah, Naples! is there not some spot more secure 
than that, shadowed more sublimely by the eternal menace of 
an agent whose power defies all human control? There is no 
inanity here ; everything conspires to clothe the scene with terri- 
ble grandeur and awe, from the reposing plain with the dead 
cities on its stricken heart, to the burning peak whose heaving 
bosom is even now exultant over its great triumph through the 
lapse of twenty centuries. 

Now we enter Naples, that charming spectre coming up out 
of the sea as Vesuvius holds over her a crown of fire and 
shows her the secret springs of convulsions that could rock the 
world. Let us repair to the Museum, where we will find 
achievements of the chisel that can never be eclipsed. 

Angelo, Raphael, Domenichino! how supreme and _ over- 
shadowing the merit the lover of the true and beautiful must 
ever claim for you, filling as you do the thirst of famished 
hearts with the perfection of man’s endeavor. 

We would speak of thee, O Mantua! but “silence is older 
and stronger than speech,” and the world’s tribute of worship 
is at thy feet when the fame of Virgil is immortal. Humble 
little Andes, where is thy claim when the honor of the great 
birthplace is contested? Now the fair capital of the Middle 
Ages is reached with its Pitti, its marble tower, its: famed 
octagonal steeple of the Buchia, and its towering belfry of the 
Palazzo Vecchia, leaping up into the air, then reposing awhile in 
its supreme height to throw out another and another tower or 
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buttress, as upward it springs again till, almost lost to sight, its 
last aerial flight is taken. But the Campanile, built of black 
and white marble, defies all description; and its bells—who ever 
heard such music? 

Florence, another queen of beauty, ever dreaming of past 
glory and leading us through mazes of plastic, matchless fasci- 
nations, is rich in storied memories; and what favorable stimu- 
lants to activity she afforded in her political institutions and 
public life, combining a love of enjoyment with exalted princi- 
ples more harmoniously than any other Italian city. See the 
beautiful Arno, that pride of the Tuscan, that petling of poets, 
as it flows through her splendid streets, whose towers aspire to 





@ TomsB oF CECILIA METELLA, ON THE APPIAN Way. 


embrace the azure heavens. Sleeping in the very heart of the 
City of Lilies, look .at the silvery thing dancing, flashing, dip- 
ping, sparkling, eddying, whirling, and think of Petrarch and the 
old guide, and fancy you behold the precious freight transported 
over the roaring waters and the agonized mother’s frantic 
efforts to rescue her child from that watery death. The same 
Petrarch who thundered to Charles IV., “One can see in 
thee that virtues are not hereditable.” The great apostle of 
truth who stood like a masculine Cassandra admonishing and 
rebuking kings and prelates. Look, as the king of Naples in- 
vests him with a purple mantle, and the Roman Senate places 
upon his poet brow the laurel crown which to Dante was 
never given. 
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Now we have reached the cathedral whose gigantic dome is 
scarcely surpassed by any other the world boasts. Close by, in 
slender, graceful beauty, is Giotto’s bell-tower, reminding one of 
the soul’s flight to the crystal waters that encompass the City 
of God. The very model and mirror of architecture, stands the 
Campanile with its fairy-work of shaft and tracery, soaring 
and yet soaring as if to forget its earth foundation; so airy and 
ethereal that you scarcely trace the fair proportions against the 
distant horizon. Ascend now to the height of two hundred 
feet, and look down upon that band of Austrians who are dis- 
coursing to us the grandest swells of music ever given by in- 
struments. Hear it as it rolls away, filling turret and tower 
with its volume of sweet sounds until the sorrowing heart 
breaks under its dying echoes. Look again, perhaps for the 
last time, upon those alabaster threads, tinted, but in subdued 
softness, with all the coloring of the curtains of the holy tab- 
ernacle, or the first warm flushings of Aurora’s coronal, and we 
are done with this glad marvel of beauty. 

To the east reposes Venice laving her marble feet in the 
blue Adriatic, as she laughs with her gondoliers and sea- 
nymphs, and prides herself upon her old doges and older bank. 
We see its gray wall, its St. Mark’s tower, and other wonders, 
and looking in its antique beauty a very slumbering fairy world 
toying with the sea. Fair Empress of the Water, as she sits 
enthroned over it in all her splendor and corruption—twin sister 
of old Tyre—whose riches are bleaching on the rocks wedged 
in by flood and sunshine; sad memorial of Jehovah’s wrath! 
Shall we ever inherit that land where there will be no more 
sea? Blessed promise of the apocalyptic séer as he essays to 
paint the glory and beauty of the saints’ eternal rest, where no 
black waves of desolation, no rushing surges shall ever again 
sweep over humen hearts and homes and hopes. Unwearied, 
invincible element, too capricious for man to measure thy love 
or wrath; to-day the craven slave, to-morrow the tyrant master. 
Did the proud Canute arrest thy sway, or mighty Tyre hold 
her footing when dominion was claimed by thee? O Venice! 
forget not the pride, the doom of her whose abasement is 
wailed by every silver wave as it asserts its empire over thee. 
Beautiful Thetis! with thy record inscribed in golden letters on 
the white face of the sea-surge, which heralds it daily through 
all the treasure-heaps that blaze above its marble foam. See 
that world of spangled pinnacles, that entrancing vision of 
gleaming domes, that continuous chain of pleasure, pomp, and 
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pageantry. Shall we not speak, too, of the glowing domes of 
St. Mark’s grand temple, and can we forget the holy purpose 
of its erection? Not in the glut of gold, not in the vanity of 
ostentatious display were those glorious arches painted in rain- 
bow tints, those gorgeous walls veined in amethyst and gold, 
but that the stony eye of Venice and her leaden ear might see 
and hear that she was daily trampling under foot the eternal 
message. 

She was no more the patient, reverent Venice planned by 





THE ARCH OF DRUSUS, OUTSIDE ROME, 


the brave, faithful hearts of a holier age. Where are the 
mighty doges of the old lost city, and what would they think 
were they permitted to revisit their grass-grown courts and 
slime-stained palaces, where the cunning wave is fast asserting 
supremacy? Vainly would the restless spirit seek for its loved 
home among the vast treasure-piles of gold, alabaster, and 
mother of pearl that lave their glorious shadows in the jewelled 
waters. Dandolo, Foscari! come forth from your dusty tomb 
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and glean and gather from Neptune’s coffers the priceless relics 
of your long-lost Venice. Blithe children of the Fairy of the 
Sea! dance, laugh, sing, but remember, though so happy you be, 
that some cities have not died of age, have not passed away 
weary of all the world could offer. 

Now we will see, sitting in the pride of her title, “the 
Learned,” Bologna, who has given birth to eight popes, two 
hundred cardinals, and more than one hundred literary men and 
artists. Assisi, the birthplace of Propertius and Metastasio, 
demands a passing notice, as does also the home of Ariosto, 
whose Orlando Furioso is truly the grandest work of the medi- 
zval times. Where are the spirit-moving strains we fain would 
blend with the land of poetry, painting, and sculpture? If we 
wish to hear them we must visit the operas and theatres of the 
capitals, for the hungry soul will find no such pabulum in the 
streets and wayside retreats, for the strolling minstrel has sought 
other thoroughfares for appreciation. 

And now we take up our journey to Genoa, without whose 
dauntless adventurer one-half of the world might now have 
been immersed in barbarism. Can it be that along these busy, 
buzzing, bustling thoroughfares the unchained, the intrepid spirit 
indulged its insane musing of the “ Light Ahead,” as he yearn- 
ingly looked out upon the western gloaming? Thoughtless 
woodman, did you ever dream of the grand secrets shut up in 
that humble forest tree as you hack and hew away for the con- 
struction of the little Pzxta ? while never a thought of fear or 
insecurity obtrudes itself upon the brain of the far-off red man 
wooing the dusky maiden beside his native stream. Did the 
world have nothing but a dungeon to offer the great man as a 
recompense? Where is it now? Upon its site towers a monu- 
ment, and the name of Christopher Columbus, and the glory of 
his discovery, are among the proudest records in the annals of 
Italia’s achievements. Men call it a “New World,” when it 
teemed with ruins gray with years, with cities bluer than Jeru- 
salem, and with moss-wreathed temples as grand as those of 
Athens or Egypt.. How recreant have we been to our high 
trust to suffer the upstart cognomen of America to supplant 
the more euphonious and dignified Columbia! Such too often 
is the only reward the world offers true merit and greatness. 

We pass on now to visit the home of the great Dante, and 
pause to pay a tribute to his genius and drop a tear over his 
sorrows. All tenderness, intensity, and sincerity, retaining his 
courage and rejoicing in hope amid all his exile pilgrimage. 
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Prophet of God, guiding us safely through the mansions of the 
accursed to the full beatitude of the blest! Uncrowned, un- 
kinged, unblessed, still murmuringly echoing the sweet strains of 
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» his native heaven. What human ear was ever permitted to hear 
such low-toned, myriad-voiced music as this accredited interpre- 
ter of that oracle of divinity within? Men gave him no purple 
mantle or laurel wreath, but now he wears a robe of righteous- 
ness and fadeless crown with the exalted of that kingdom with- 
out end. Here in this lonely cot, without ornament or beauty 
of proportion, the wild bird plumed his golden wing for. those 
heavenward soarings from which no cruel edict could ever 
if banish him. 

Now we have reached the lonely Campagna, which but for 
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the dust of dead men’s bones, and its proximity to Rome, would 
be as unattractive as any locality in Italy. A solitary sweep of 
scene, a wild, level waste away from human life and hum. What 
may be called earth for your foundation, refuses to bear the 
foundation for the daintiest foot, pale and rotten as human 
bones after many centuries. The tangled grass waves sluggishly 
in the evening breeze, and the mouldering earth is ever restless 
from the struggle of the countless sleepers it contains in its 
inhospitable embrace; and but for huge remnants of what were 
once gigantic structures forbidding the great upheaval, what a 
scene might meet the eye! But its historical associations are of 
the most interesting character, and it is a melancholy thought 
that this once densely populated plain, with its prosperous towns 
and thriving villages, has dwindled down into a dismal waste 
with only a small portion cultivated. It is at best but a smit- 
ten desert, every mound of which is a chronicle of a buried age 
and forgotten world—a hot, burning, pestiferous plain where 
every breath you draw is sulphurous, poisonous fire, thick with 
tormenting things, condemned to be tortured in this sea of 
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CATTLE OF THE ROMAN Miviaed. 


flame. Who has not heard of the effect of mist on this haunted 
spot, and the hills of Sorrento. It is worth a journey to Rome 
to witness this work of nature. Half ether, half dew, see those 
burning tints of noon-day sun lighting up each spire of grass 
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and lordly tree, until the whole waste seems ablaze with the 
intensity of such coloring as we fancy enters into the drapery 
that encircles the great Presence Chamber of the Eternal 
Power. Wait awhile until the gorgeous tinting sobers down into 
a soft purple haze, and we'll climb those distant hill-slopes to 





ON THE TIBER, BETWEEN THE HOSPITAL OF ST. MICHAEL AND THE AVENTINE. 
a 


catch the first glimpse of St. Peter’s Church, which is all we 
descry of the great city. The view at this distance is too im- 
perfect to attempt a description. We hasten on, as the heart 
is panting for greater things that await us in the distance. 
Hail mighty Rome! City of the soul! Mother of empires, 
in comparison with which all other cities are but villages, all 
other sovereigns but spectres of imperial power. She with her 
mighty sea of human faces, ranging from four to fourteen mil- 
lions, to throng her palaced ways and grace her triumphal pro- 
cessions! Welcome little Tiber, that saw the first mud-roofed 
hut of Romulus and his robber band reared upon the Palatine, 
saw the Golden Capitol upon the royal Capitoline, witnessed the 
height of glory and regal splendor of the Imperial Twelve! Yes, 
old Tiber, the same during all this mournful change, the same 
silent, apathetic looker-on, even when the magic name of Rome 
was smothered down by the rude clamor and dissonant jargon 
of the upstart Byzantine capital, and the Eternal City, she un- 
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der whose protecting xgis the whole habitable world then recog- 
nized by history reposed in security for centuries, lost for 
ever! Ah! dumb are her ancient oracles, no mystic symbols 
are found in her Cumean grotto, Dodona is voiceless, and the 
Delphic cell boasts no more. inspiration. 

The architecture of modern Rome bespeaks a pitiable de- 
generation of taste, and is at best but an imposing display of 
gilded fretwork, an extravagant exhibition of every variety of 
costly relic from her old tomb. Yonder stands the Colosseum, 
symbol of her greatness, towering one hundred feet, and a third 
of a mile in circumference—a majestic mass of rock, a world of 
stone, from whose partial ruin cities have been reared. No build- 
ing ever raised by man has witnessed such scenes of cruelty and 
suffering, or cried for more blood. Who did the work for the 
mighty Czsar, and piled block after block, till human endurance 
cried enough, but poor captive Jews? And little he recked the 
physical agony it cost as stroke after stroke from the black- 
bearded victim accomplished the herculean wonder. Well might 
the old Anglo-Saxon pilgrim prophetically sing: 


“ While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the World.” 


We will see the Pantheon, now a Christian church, with its 
grand dome and beautiful columns, the best preserved of all 
Rome’s buildings. It is one hundred and fifty feet high, with- 
out windows, with walls eighteen feet thick, and through the 
roof, from an opening twenty-five feet in diameter, is admitted 
all its light. The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the Basilica 
of Constantine, and the Flavian Amphitheatre all tower around 
us as we examine but imperfectly all these wonders. Our feet 
are deep in monumental dust, and brain and heart ache under 
memory’s burden. Man may excavate and disinter, but ancient 
Rome will through all ages remain an inexhaustible quarry. 

St. Peter’s Church is now before us, occupying the site of 
the old church of Constantine, which, we are told, was erected 
on the spot that witnessed the crucifixion of St. Peter. In its 
survey the mind of the beholder is swayed by a solemn and 
oppressive magnificence ; but it is the interior and cupola, united 
with the tremendous extent, which renders this sanctuary one of 
the greatest wonders of the world. This cathedral covers six 
acres, and is built in the form of a cross. The immense Vati- 
can, which is an arm of this cross, embraces several acres, and 
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on its roof are flower gardens and fruitful orchards. On the 
roof of the cathedral is a little village consisting of three hun- 
dred workmen and their families, making an aggregate of twelve 
hundred people. They use alcohol instead of fire. for all pur- 
poses. Nero’s circus grounds once occupied the site of this 
mighty fabric. One hundred and fifty years were consumed in 
completing the accessories alone of this huge building; and 
twenty-five million dollars of capital were expended in the erec- 
tion; and now six thousand pounds are annually required for 
necessary repairs. Was there ever such an atmosphere to anni- 
hilate distance ? ever an object of such mammoth proportions and 
stupendous design, with surroundings just such as the esthetic 
architect would demand? The dome rising to the height of five 





A PONTIFICAL PROCESSION IN THE PRE-REVOLUTION Days. 


hundred feet in the clear cerulean of such a sky as that which 
overarches it, and on the famous hill from which the city loved 
to look down so proudly upon her endless domains, where all 
the triumph of her victors and all her grand processions pre- 
pared their imposing ceremonial. 

We will enter. What an ocean of light flows from those one 
hundred brazen lamps, ever burning to illume the sacred passage 
to the crypt below, where they tell us the dust of St. Paul and 
Peter mingle in holy unity! Look around, and what an over- 
powering sense of sanctity seems to pervade through all its 
vastness and beauty! Whence came those precious marbles and 
metals, this profusion of gems and gold, those admirable mosaics 
and exquisite statuettes, along with countless wreaths, crosses, 
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tiaras, festoons, angels, and medallions that oppress the eye as 
you tread on the finest porphyry? Raise your eye to the gilded 
vault, as all around are Corinthian pilasters with their superb 
entablatures. So perfect, too, is everything in its proportion as 
to create a doubt that the ceiling of the nave is double the 
altitude of that of Westminster Abbey, and the. vault of the 
dome almost double that height. Wonderful that those infant 
cherubs at the base of the pilasters are six feet high; the pen 
of St. Luke, who stands there, six feet long, and the figure of 
the saint sixteen feet in height. The piers that support that 
inimitable structure are eighty-four feet in diameter, and the 
magnificent bronze baldacchino over the great altar ninety feet 
above the pavement. Are we dreaming, or verily treading the 
pavement of St. Peter’s? 

Shall we leave ere we see the mighty dome, that climax of 
all the marvels of architectural ambition? We'll ascend that 
spiral flight of steps, one hundred and forty-four in number, and 
gain the highest point of observation, as a miniature world lies 
at our feet. See the grand cupola with its sixteen smaller ones 
around it, each fit to adorn as many churches; and two, more 
than a hundred feet high, worthy of the proudest cathedral. 
Now we'll continue to ascend until we gain the very apex, and 
enjoy a full view of the Seven Hills, which sink into littleness 
with their valleys, and everything dwindles away but the great 
church and adjoining Vatican. When we first beheld it through 
its distance of miles, no spire, no turret, no battlement or tower 
told us of Rome, only this huge, majestic dome looking up 
against the gilded horizon, weird, ghostly, portentous. Nearer, 
yet nearer we approached it, but still it towered for ever over the 
pale masses of city pomp that crouch at its feet. Strange, aw- 
ful, mysterious majesty this, that dwarfs all else of greatness in- 
to very insignificance! See it through the ruby hues of Aurora’s 
crown, through the sapphire arch of unclouded noon-day, or the 
evanescent gleams of the amethystine sky, through the dead-leaf 
mists of the evening twilight, but it is never less than St. Peter’s, 
the proudest representative of Rome and papacy. The riches 
of an empire are within its walls, all art has been exhausted in 
its decoration; and its solidity might suggest it was reared for 
eternity. ‘Tis the first and last view we have of the Eternal 
City as it towers in bold relief against the crystal sky, the most 
majestic thing in all Europe, swelling triumphantly in the dis- 
tance and silence of numbers of miles. 
























THERE is in New York a Phil-Armenian Society, 
composed of humane persons of various denomina- 
tions, united for the laudable purpose of compelling 
the attention of the civilized world to the miseries 
of Turkish rule in Armenia. This is but a branch 
of a much larger question. The rule of Turkey, unhappily, ex- 
tends over many places containing a large proportion of Chris- 
tian inhabitants, and the normal operation of this supremacy is 
oppressive, fanatical, and thievish. Professor Freeman, the dis- 
tinguished historian, does not hesitate to give it its most descrip- 
tive title. He designates it simply as “ organized brigandage.” 
As long as the regular course of robbery and injustice is allowed 
to pursue its perennial way, the fanaticism of the Turk rests in 
lazy torpidity. But let his savage instincts be once aroused by 
any demonstration of resistance, and all the tiger stirs within 
him at once. Like Othello, he cries out for blood, and he gen- 
erally manages to get it in plenty before he is appeased. 

The Phil-Armenian Society has published a book, written by 
Frederick Davis Greene, M.A.,* who for several years resided in 
Armenia and was connected with a Protestant mission there— 
the American Board in Van. We have the word of the Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., that he writes now as the representative of 
no society, religious or political, but we have proof that the old 
leaven works in him for all that when dealing with certain por- 
tions of his subject, or else that his many years of residence in 
the country did not avail to make him acquainted with the facts. 
In a chapter treating of the religion of the Armenians he des- 
cants as follows: 

“All Armenians—except perhaps the Catholic, whose allegi- 
ance has been transferred, of course, to Rome—still cherish a pas- 
sionate attachment for the venerable church of their ancestors, 
to which they owe their identity as a people after the terrible vi- 
cissitudes of so many centuries. It is true that Armenians who 










* The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. By Frederick Davis Greene, M.A. New York: G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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have come under European influence, especially French, have 
to some extent. become sceptical and indifferent to religion. 
But even such. men-still profess at least an outward loyalty, as 
a matter of sentiment, and because they believe the formal pre- 
servation of the Armenian Church to be the condition of national 
union in the future as it has been in the past. It’is, indeed, 
almost a’ political necessity, as the Ottoman Empire is now con- 
stituted. 

“It is to be hoped that the time will come when the children 
of the Armenian Church of every shade will no longer look up- 
on her as a mother frail and failing, yet to be treated with re- 
spect while she lasts; nor as a mother ignorant and bigoted 
beyond hope of reform; still less, as one heretical and to be 
abandoned for Rome.” 

Now, the inference which people unacquainted with the truth 
would draw from these references to Rome, is that Rome is 
inimical to the nationality of the Armenian Church. If the 
writer does not know that the contrary is the fact, it is astonish- 
ing how he could be so long a resident of the country and un- 
aware of the truth; if he is aware of it, what are we to say of 
his misrepresentation ? Last November we published an article 
on the Armenian Church by the Bishop of Tarsus and Adana, 
Right Rev. Paul Terzian, in which the position of Rome toward 
the Armenian Church was clearly set forth. That position was 
expressly stated in a recent Encyclical by Pope Leo XIII. 
The Armenians are freely conceded the enjoyment of their own 
ancient ritual and their own liturgy and language. The principle 
of national unity is thus clearly recognized—in fact the Arme- 
nian clergy are strictly enjoined to guard and preserve their 
ancient national rite. It is the schismatic Armenian Church and 
the Protestant ’verts who are the real sources of danger to the 
preservation of the national form of worship. The church in Ar- 
menia, before the schism, was in complete communion with Rome, 
and the ancient hymns and ritual, as used still. by the schis- 
matic Armenians, expressly acknowledged the spiritual headship 
of the successor of St. Peter, by whose favor the first great 
apostle of the Armenians, St. Gregory the Illuminator, was en- 
abled to evangelize the country in the beginning. 

One entire chapter in this work is occupied, despite the 
writer’s disclaimer of any missionary connection, with a statistical 
and a general statement of the results of American Protestant 
missionary enterprise in Turkey. Whether these statistics and 
generalities have any real value or not, we do not perceive what 
relevancy they have to the object of this book. If the writer 
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have really in view the enlisting of the general sympathy for the 
oppressed. Armenians,.the introduction of these questionable 
sectarian topics is hardly likely to effect such an object. 

Sympathizing as we do with all our heart with the sorely 
persecuted Christians of Armenia, whether orthodox, schismatical 
or Protestant, we deprecate any attempt to alienate the moral 
support of the great Catholic body in this country and else- 
where by these covert insinuations and open perversions of the 
truth. We think this book calculated rather to.do a vast amount 
of harm, by the spirit in which it is written, than any good to 
the Armenian cause. Furthermore, we believe it to be a stupid 
and self-stultificatory book, inasmuch as, after proving the exis- 
tence of such horrors in Turkish rule as undoubtedly demand 
that Turkey be put beyond the pale of civilization and punished 
for her crimes against Heaven and man, it whiningly pleads for 
the “loyalty” of the American missionaries to that unspeakable 
and revolting rule, and their consequent tame acquiescence in the 
oppression of the devoted Armenian people. 

“Tt is very important to note,” says the writer, “that charges 
against the missionaries of disloyalty to the Sultan have never 
been sustained for a moment, and that investigation has shown 
them to be obedient to the laws, and opposed to revolutionary 
sentiments upon the part of any of the subjects of the empire. 
The highest officials have repeatedly borne public testimony to 
the valuable services of the Americans in educational, literary, 
medical, and philanthropic lines. Even H. I. M. Sultan Abd- 
ul-Hamid has graciously given expression to his confidence in 
Americans as being free from any political designs, such as all 
Europeans are supposed to entertain.” 

Here we have two very significant admissions. In the first 
place, we have the plea of “loyalty to the sultan ’—that is, ac- 
quiescence in the horrible oppression of the Armenian Chris- 
tians—and in the second, an admission that, while disavowing in- 
terference in politics, interference has been steadily practised 
in opposing the revolutionary ideas of the oppressed people. Is 
this in accordance with American principles? We answer em- 
phatically not. It is no business of the American missionary to 
dictate to any people whether or not*they ought to imitate the 
founders of the American Constitution in flinging loyalty to in- 
veterate and unalterable oppression to the winds? The wrongs 
of the Armenians cry to heaven for vengeance; they demand 
the strongest expression of reprobation and abhorrence of the 
perpetrators. But we would strongly urge the Phil-Armenian 
Society, if they hope for a successful issue to their appeal, to 
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purge their book of these objectionable features and let the 
spirit of charity and manly sympathy have a fair field. 


The mysterious tie between true religion and true art is 
recognized in nothing so clearly or impressively as in noble 
architecture. It is driven home to the mind with irresistible 
force at the sight of some majestic cathedral, where the spiritu- 
ality of the conception is made apparent by the patient study 
of the beautiful outlines and the loveliness of the intricate de- 
tail. Mr. Walter Cranston Larned has fully realized the re- 
lation, in his investigation of the great Gothic monuments of 
Europe. We have some fine descriptions, full of reverential 
appreciation, in his new book on Medizval France.* If it is 
marred here and there by some traces of prejudice, we may 
overlook the fault as the perhaps unconscious leaven of inveter- 
ate habit and inoculation. Some fine half-tone illustrations of 
the chief cathedrals and castles are given. The output of the 
book is very creditable to the Scribner firm. 


Japan and its people fill the stage of general curiosity now 
more than ever. The world always regarded them as a gifted 
people; their more modern achievements in constitutional ways 
and in the field of war have set the stamp and seal of original- 
ity upon them. Everything, therefore, that sheds the light of 
truth upon their ways and modes of thought is to be welcomed. 

In a work entitled Occult Japan, by Percival Lowell,t we 
get an insight into the strange inner life of the cult or religion 
which, long antedating the advent of Buddhism in the country, 
was the prevalent belief of all, having no distinctive name. 
When Buddhism came, this religion was given the appellation 
Shinto, which means the Way of the Gods, in contradistinction 
to Butsudo, or the Way of Buddha. 

The author spent a good deal of time in Japan, and during 
his sojourn was enabled accidentally to gain some knowledge of 
the working of a strange part of the Shinto system—namely, 
the belief in divine possession. There seems to be no doubt 
that many well-meaning persons entertain the belief that they 
do become possessed by the Shinto deity, in much the same 
way as the priestesses of the pagan cult in ancient Greece 
ostensibly acted as oracles and prophetesses, under the influ- 
ence of some powerful mental tension. The privilege of getting 


* Churches and Castles of Medieval France. By Walter Cranston Larned. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
+ Occult Japan ; or, The Wayof the Gods. By Percival Lowell. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“possessed” is open to every ordinarily well-conducted person in 
the Shinto communion. The belief in miracles is another com- 
mon characteristic of the Japanese, and some of the “ miracles” 
witnessed by the author seem so silly in his chronicle that one 
cannot help wondering whether the people who are so imposed 
upon and the race who are leading the way in Eastern civiliza- 
tion are really one and the same. The fact that the author 
could not account for a few of the legerdemain-like tricks he 
witnessed does not alter their ridiculous character. To Mr. 
Lowell, indeed, the whole of the religious life of the Japanese 
appeared a subject only for contemptuous amusement. To any 
Western not gifted with Sir Edwin Arnold’s super-sympathetic 
assimilativeness there are mysteries, no doubt, in Oriental 
asceticism and metaphysical life which must at times appear 
grotesque; yet a prolonged sneer at what one cannot compre- 
hend is not the best manner of endeavoring to elude the diffi- 
culty of a task which ought never to have been undertaken. 
There is much in the Japanese religious system which leads to 
morality and purity of life, and this is a very happy predisposi- 
tion for the reception of a nobler message. When we get to 
those portions of his book which are free from this tendency, 
we get many very interesting glimpses of the intellectual life of 
Japan and the strange ingenuousness of mind which character- 
izes the believers in Shinto. That abnormal condition which 
permits of hypnotism in western lands appears to be the rule 
there. The latter part of the book is indeed largely taken up 
with a discussion of psychic and cerebral phenomena, of a 
highly scientific character at times, and at others carried on in a 
vein. of caustic pleasantry. One thing is very clear—that the 
most brilliant scientists are unable to explain the causes of 
psychic action, or agree on the sources of will-power or its sub- 
jection to other will by the process known as _ hypnotism. 
When such is the case with regard to a material fact, as we 
may term it, it is hard to see what light can be thrown upon 
questions involving a spiritual belief in connection with some of 
these strange phenomena of our physical nature by investigators 
who approach them in such a spirit. 


To his seven brothers the Rev. John S. Vaughan dedicates 
a popular treatise on the immortality of the soul, under the title 
Life after Death* It is in itself a remarkable fact that any 
* Life after Death; or, Reason and Revelation on the Immortality of the Soul. By Rev. 
John S. Vaughan. New York: Benziger Brothers. London: B. F. Laslett & Co.; R. Wash- 
bourne. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
VOL, LXI.—18 
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one family could send so large a number. of distinguished men 
to the service of the institution whose razson d’étre is the soul’s 
immortality. Six members of the Vaughan family embraced 
holy orders, two attaining to the archbishopric, and one to the 
cardinalate; while a third occupies the distinguished position of 
Superior of the Jesuit Mission in Manchester. That such a num 
ber of priests should spring from one generation of a Catholic 
family in a land where Catholicism was supposed to be stamped 
out until it had no-legal existence, is a strong argument for the 
immortality of the faith, as this is in turn for the immortality 
of the soul. 

The component parts of this book formed a series of papers 
written for the Liverpool Catholic Times at the request of Mon- 
signor Nugent. It was the aim of the writer to keep them as 
free as possible from any appearance of learned profundity, so 
that the simplest order of intellect should have no difficulty in 
following their arguments. But simplicity in language, as in some 
kinds of architecture, is often only another name for grace arid 
strength and harmony of composition. 

. It ‘maybe urged, in objection to this book, that the subject 
is trite. All that-can be said about immortality of the soul ‘is 
anticipated’ by the believer; if there were anything new to urge, 
the process would be somewhat akin to that of “ carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” To the non-believer of the order of mind which 
says, “I will believe nothing which I cannot see or cannot be 
proved to me, and you cannot prove immortality,” there is no 
use in addressing any appeal to reason. But there are many of 
sceptical or wavering tendencies who exhibit no such mulish- 
ness on a matter of such transcendent importance, and to that 
class the logic of this work must present itself at least as a 
thing which cannot be passed by with a mere expression of dis- 
sent. It abounds in propositions and examples put in the most 
striking way. It shows how futile is the contention that because 
faith rests upon a grand @ friort argument, it must be rejected, 
inasmuch as science, whose theories and conclusions are accepted 
without demur by agnostics in religion, demands an @ priori ad- 
mission, an utterly unknown quantity, of a far less reasonable 
character. Those chapters which deal with the objections to re- 
ligion from the scientist’s stand-point are especially happy in 
their sallies and rejoinders. 

Father Vaughan plays with his adversaries as a skilful swords- 
man, and the thrust and parry of his brilliant blade is very de- 
lightful to follow. 
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The historical novel needs something more than the power 
of narration to make it an acceptable vehicle for the diffusion 
of historical truth. It ought not to be attempted save by those 
who possess the power of divesting it of this character and 
making its dramatis persone beings of flesh and blood and 
passion and sympathy, such as those who made history actually 
were in their day. 

We regret to say that this power is not exhibited in the book 
entitled Dervorgilla.* It is all the more to be regretted inasmuch 
as the lady who wrote the greater part of it had taken great 
pains to master the facts of the dismal story of Ireland’s 
betrayal, and possessed a considerable grasp of the political 
situation and the social condition of Ireland at the time of 
MacMurrough’s treachery. She died before the work © was 
completed according to her own view—a fact which may ac- 
count for the crude condition in which the closing portion is 
presented. It seems to have been her aim to redeem the fame 
of Dervorgilla, and to explain in a rational way the reasons of 
her departure with MacMurrough from Brefny. We can only 
regret that the excellence of the intention was marred by the 
hand of illness, as we learn from a note by the author’s brother, 
and the devotion with which the writer clung to her task all 
through a lingering malady, to the very point of death, must in- 
vest the work with something of the character of a tragic 
literary legacy. 


A capital book for juveniles has just made its appearance. 
Its title is Army Boys and Girls,t and its author is a Catholic 
lady who has lived with the army and knows her theme 
thoroughly. Mrs. Bonesteel is the wife of an army officer, and 
shows that she has as quick an eye and ear for the details of 
military life as a West Point graduate. The stories are full of 
incident and vivacity. Their fidelity to nature is exhibited in 
the impartiality with which they reproduce some of the rough 
aspects of camp life as well as its more pleasing amenities. 
Although some of the tales teach an impressive religious lesson, 
none are what might strictly be classed as religious stories, for 
the humorous side of human nature finds its reflection in them 
no less than the graver phases of life. The book is produced 
in a brave suit of blue and silver, with military insignia, and has 
several spirited illustrations. 

* Dervorgilla ; or, The Downfall of Ireland. By Miss Anna C. Scanlan. Completed and 


revised, with preface, map, illustrations, and notes, by Charles M. Scanlan. 


+ Army Boys and Girls. By Mary G. Bonesteel. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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SOCIALISM.* 


Under the title Practicable Socialism Mr. and Mrs. Barnett 
publish a volume of essays which had been contributed by them 
to magazines and journals in England. Mr. Barnett, who ap- 
pears to be a clergyman in East London, set about certain la- 
bors in the way of social reform among the poor of that un- 
happy region, and in his work he had an earnest coadjutor in 
his wife. The essays are in part suggestions and in part ac- 
counts of the result of the experience of the writers. 

Mr. Barnett is perhaps correct in saying that the poverty 
problem of the United States is so difficult that few American 
citizens possess the proper knowledge for treating it adequately. 
Accordingly, with the characteristic modesty of his country, he 
sets about dealing with the subject himself. 

We shall simply say that Mr. and Mrs. Barnett may be, and 
we believe are, excellent people, and we sincerely regret that 
they considered it necessary to draw from their graves in the 
different periodicals the essays which constitute the handsome 
and well-printed volume before us. 
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I tence has again knocked at the door of the 
| Paulist Convent, and the community now mourns the 
"Ther td loss of one its most esteemed members, Father 
Edward B. Brady. <A most unselfish and devoted servant of God 
was he who was called away. During a ministry of nearly a 
quarter of a century he labored with an earnestness that never 
faltered in the work to which he had consecrated the best 
years of an early manhood and the best thought of a bright 
intellect. Amongst the poor in the immediate vicinity of the 
Paulists’ parish he was especially active in the work of spiritual 
and social reformation. His early demise, quite unexpected by 
those who had seen him in vigorous health on his departure 
for San Francisco only a few months ago, came as a painful 
shock, but the severity of the blow was mitigated by the recol- 
lection of the many lessons which the deceased priest had given 
in his earthly career of perfect resignation to the Divine will 
and humble trust in the mercy of Him to whose service he had 
devoted his heart and mind and talent. 
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An event of far-reaching importance in the East is the ces- 
sation of the war between China and Japan, culminating in a 
treaty of peace between the two powers. The war thus closed 
has been a unique one. History affords no parallel for the 
unbroken success which characterized the attacking power. In 
every operation the Japanese were victorious, and in many cases 
most easily so. The destructive power of modern naval artillery 
and torpedo boats was for the first time demonstrated in this 
war, as several important engagements were fought by the 
Japanese and Chinese iron-clad fleets. The destruction was 
terrific, and the work of the immense exploding shells amongst 
masses of combatants most ghastly and horrifying. Almost the 
whole of the Chinese fleet fell into the hands of the Japanese. 
China was, in the end, beaten to her knees and compelled to 
sue most abjectly for peace. The exact terms of the treaty are 
not as yet made public, but it is known that two results are 
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certain from it—namely, the independence of Corea and the 
cession of the island of Formosa to the Japanese. The 
European powers appear to have set their faces against any 
cession of Chinese territory on the mainland to Japan, as at 
first demanded, it would seem, by the victor. But what is just 
as repugnant, at least to England, appears likely to result from 
this singular war. An alliance between the late combatants for 
offensive and defensive purposes, as well as for industrial devel- 
opment in China, is talked of. This contingency is regarded as 
a very alarming one in England, as that country’s trade with 
China is enormous. It is therefore not improbable that some 
curious developments in oriental affairs may soon be looked for. 
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The Astronomical Journal (December 10) reports that the 
late comet, discovered by Edward Swift November 20, was ob- 
served by Barnard at the Lick Observatory on the three days 
immediately following. The finding ephemeris was derived from 
the elements of computation by Father Searle, who made the 
only other successful observation at the Catholic University at 
Washington, 
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A fresh proof of the amazing mental vigor of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, but more so still, his burning anxiety for a healing of 
old wounds in the Christian body, is furnished in the appear- 
ance of a new Encyclical. In this document, which was given 
in English in the London Zzmes on April 19, the Pope makes 
a strong plea for the reunion of Christendom and an alliance 
of all Christian peoples against modern infidelity. At the same 
time he acknowledges in warm terms the services which English 
legislation of late years has rendered to the cause of progress, 
in providing for the betterment of the laborer, the spread of 
education, the observance of Sunday, and like orderly objects. 
At the close there is a form of prayer recommended to English 
Catholics, with an indulgence of three hundred days attached 
to its due recital. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


MR. W. E. GLADSTONE ON THE LORD'S DAY. 


(From McClure’s Magazine for March.) 


THE festival of the new life! Not merely of the act of our Lord’s rising, 
which had for its counterpart the act of the Creator’s resting; but of the life, and 
the employments of the life, which in His Resurrection body He then began. 
Here comes into view a point not only of difference, but of contrast. The Fourth 
Commandment enjoined not a life, but a death; and all that may now be thought 
to require a living observance of-the day is not read in, but (as the lawyers say) 
read into it. But the celebration of the Lord’s Day is the unsealing of a fountain- 
head, a removal of the grave-clothes from the man found to be alive, the opening 
of a life spontaneous and continuous. It reminds me of the arm of a Highland 
river which the owner of the estate dammed up with a sluice on all ordinary days, 
but on special days he removed the barrier, and the waters flowed. And flowed 
how long? Until the barrier was replaced. Not for a measured half-hour or 
hour, but as long as they were free to flow; and not by propulsion from with- 
out, but by native impulse from within. | And in like manner the question for the 
Christian is not how much of the. Lord’s Day shall we give to service directly 
divine. If there be any analogous question it is, rather, how much of it shall we 
withhold ? A suggestion to which the answer obviously is, as much, and as much 
only, as is required by necessity and by charity or mercy. These are undoubtedly 
terms of a certain elasticity, but they are quite capable of sufficient interpretation 
by honest intention and an enlightened conscience. If it be said that religious 
services are not suited for extension over the whole day, and could only lead to 
exhaustion and reaction, I would reply that the business of religion. is to raise up 
our entire nature into the image of God, and that this, properly considered, is a 
large employment—so large that it might be termed as having no bounds. But 
the limit will be best determined by maintaining a true breadth of distinction ber 
tween the idea of the new life and the work of the old. All that admits the direct 
application of the new spirit, all that most vividly brings home to us the presence 
of God, all that savors most of emancipation from this earth and its dzscentum 
catene, is matter truly proper to the Lord’s Day; and what it is in each case the 
rectified mind and spirit of the Christian must determine. What is essential is 
that to the new life should belong the flower and vigor of the day. We are born 
on each Lord’s Day morning into a new climate, a new atmosphere; and in that 
new atmosphere, so to speak, by the law of a renovated nature, the lungs and heart 
of the Christian life should spontaneously and continuously drink in the vital air. 
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A NEW SPHERE OF CHURCH: ACTIVITY. 


(From the Homitletic Review.) 
No Christian in touch with the tendencies of the age can doubt that new 
spheres of usefulness ‘are being opened up to the Church by the labor agitations of 
the day. Christian literature abounds in discussions of a social character, and this 
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is prophetic that a new era is dawning for practical life, as well as for Christian 
theology and ethics. Whether the Church is willing or not to take it up, a social 
mission is being forced on the Church as never before in its history. The mean- 
ing of this'mission evidently is that the social principles of Christ and his apostles 
must be clearly and fully expounded and applied to the burning questions of the 
day. The New Testament has a social system rich in facts, in laws, and in prin- 
ciples ; this system and all it involves must be embodied, intellectually and ethi- 
cally, in the institutions of Christianity. We need the Christian solution for such 
problems as these: What is society? How is the individual related to it? What 
social distinctions are sanctioned by the Gospel? What place does the personal- 
ity occupy in contrast with things? What views prevail respecting labor and 
service ? What is the duty of the strong to the weak? How would Christ’s law 
of love and sympathy affect modern society? These and numerous other ques- 
tions are of first importance, and their answers would bring the Gospel into the 
most immediate and most vital contact with the deepest concerns of the age. 
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IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE. 





(From the Literary Digest.) 

AMONG the scholars in our public schools and colleges ignorance of the 
Bible, so we are told, prevails “ to an extent inconceivable to any person a genera- 
tion ago.” The Editor’s Study in Harfer’s Monthly (March) refers to “recent 
statistics ” on the subject (without giving them), which are taken to furnish “a 
curious illustration of the inadequacy of our educational machine to meet the 
requirements of life.” The writer, Charles Dudley Warner, inveighs against this 
ignorance for reasons aside entirely from religious and ethical considerations. He 
says: 

“Some of these pupils are victims of the idea that the Bible should not be 
read by the young, for fear that they will be prejudiced in a religious way before 
their minds are mature enough to select a religion for themselves. Now, wholly 
apart from its religious or from its ethical value, the Bible is the one book that no 
intelligent person who wishes to come into contact with the world of thought and 
to share the ideas of the great minds of the Christian era can afford to be ignorant 
of. All modern literature and all art are permeated with it. There is scarcely a 
great work in the language that can be fully understood and enjoyed without this 
knowledge, so full is it of allusions and illustrations from the Bible. This is true 
of fiction, of poetry, of economic and of philosophic works, and also of the scien- 
tific and even agnostic treatises. It is not at all a question of religion, or theology, 
or of dogma: it is a question of general intelligence.” 

In considering the reasons for this increase of ignorance, Mr. Warner traces 
it in part to discontinuance of the use of the Bible in public schools, but still more 
to its changed position in the home. He continues: 

“In comparison with its position in the family a generation ago, it is now a 
neglected book. It is neglected as literature. There are several suggestions for 
reviving interest in it. One of them is already in operation in Sunday-school 
work. Another is its study as literature in the schools and colleges. But we 
believe that the change will only come effectively by attention to the fundamental 
cause of this ignorance, the neglect of its use in the home in childhood. If its 
great treasures are not a part of growing childhood, they will always be external 
to the late possessor. In the family is where this education must begin, and it 
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will then be, as it used to be, an easy and unconscious educator, a stimulus to the 
imagination, and a ready key to the great world of tradition, custom, history, 
literature.” 


i, 


POSSIBILITIES OF PREACHING. 





(Rev. St. Fohn Corbett, M.A., in the Religious Review of Reviews.) 


EVERY sermon should aim at the accomplishment of some definite result. The 
congregation should “ carry away ” something of it which will make them the gain- * 
ers for having heard it. It would be hard to enumerate all the possibilities which 
lie within the reach of a preacher possessing even moderate power over his listeners. 
But we may name some of them. He may revive the knowledge of his hearers, 
and increase their interest concerning some passage of Scripture already well known 
to them. He may suggest a line of thought which they can follow out for them- 
selves at leisure. If an expert at any branch of theological learning, he can teach 
them something of history or exposition which they could not otherwiselearn. And, 
above all, he can surely keep his eyes open during the week as he goes his daily 
round, and, without being personal, can be practical in dealing with the manifold 
sins which so easily beset the paths of men. It is in striving to appear learned in 
every sermon that so many of us make shipwreck. To be content with being sen- 
sible and useful is to steer an even course between the Scylla of dulness and the 
Charybdis of inaccuracy. 

What we want is to be practical above all things. We have to deal with souls 
which are in daily danger of being lost. They cannot be lost by any means which 
are not known to us. Nothing is so stereotyped as sin. The man who simply 
keeps by him a list of the sins which men and women are tempted to commit day 
after day will always have something to preach about. It is a sin in itself not to 
tell and to warn those whom we know to be doing wrong. We must hit hard. 
Never mind how it hurts if it will save. 





TENDENCY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


(Mr. Richard Burton in the Forum for April.) 


THE spirit that denies, as embodied in Mephistopheles, eats like an acid into 
the heart of endeavor; it is cynical and contemplative as against the creative and 
optimistic ; but in presentment is smug and decent, a /a mode in dress, and with 
the devil’s hoof well hidden. In literature it is “ artistic,” in the jargon of the day, 
The paramount temptation of the newer generation of literary makers in this 
country is the acceptance, either by the conscious will or by the unwitting creative 
soul, of the “ art-for-art’s-sake” doctrine, that legacy of the French natural- 
istic school already, by the confession of its great leader, Zola, waning away after 
thirty years of dominance. In a sentence, this creed would sharply dissever art 
from ethics; it concedes no morality to literature save the morality of the fine 
phrase ; it is the artist’s business to reproduce nature, and he is in nowise impli- 
cated in the light-and-shade of his picture except to see to it that the copy is faithful. 
Taken over into fiction, poetry, and the drama from the sister art of painting, this 
banner-cry has resulted in a literary product whose foulness and lack of taste— 
accompanied often by great ability—one must hark back to the decadent classics 
to parallel. 
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The negative spirit in England—he adds—is bad enough and sufficiently in- 
congruous, but even if fit for one of the leading lands of Europe, would be pecu- 


liarly out of place here in the United States, forelooking to a great future. For 


American literature-makers to adopt—either consciously or unconsciously—the pes- 
simism and dry-rot of France, Spain, Norway, and England, is an anachronism an- 
alogous to that which Greece might have furnished if, in the day of Pericles, she 
had taken of a sudden to the pensive idyls of Theocritus and the-erotic epigrams 
of Meleager. Our land, entering into its young heyday of national maturity, must 
develop a literature to express and reflect its ideals, or we shall display to the 
astonished world the spectacle of a vigorous people, hardly out of adolescence, 
whose voice is not the big, manly instrument suiting its years, but the thin piping 
treble of senility. Common sense and patriotism alike forbid such an absurdity. 


» 
> 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND ITS TASK. 


(Mr. Carroll D. Wright in the Catholic University Bulletin.) 


POLITICAL economy has failed to see that the highest industrial prosperity of 
nations has attended those periods most given to moral education and practices. 
History is full of lessons from which the new school will attempt to teach that the 
growth of a healthy, intelligent, and virtuous operative population is as much for 
the pecuniary interest of manufacturers themselves as for civilization ; that the de- 
cline of the morals of the factory means the decline of the nation; and that the 
morals, the force, the higher welfare of the nation, depend upon the welfare of 
the working masses. 

From these premises I predict that political economy will, in the near future, 
deal largely with the family, with wealth, with the state, as the three features of 
its doctrines, and not confine itself to wealth alone. Under family, it will take 
cognizance of the relations of the sexes, marriage and divorce, the position of 
woman, and the education and employment of children; the latter forming the 
most vital element in the economic consideration of the scientists, as well as invit- 
ing the ardent sympathies of the philanthropists, Under wealth, the old chapters 
will be revivified in the light of moral discernment, relative to all the delicate, but 
always reciprocal, relations of labor and capital. Under state, political ethics will 
be taught as a direct means of securing the highest material and social posterity. 

These considerations in the future will be demanded to answer the question 
constantly put; how labor may be rendered more generally attractive and remuner- 
ative, without impairing the efficiency of capital, so that all the workers of society 
may have their proper share in the distribution of profits. This I conceive to be 
the true labor question of to-day in the limited sense. Of course it is not that of 
the socialists, nor of many radical labor reformers who find themselves on the 
verge of socialism, but have not the courage to adopt its tenets; but it is the sober 
question of the sober, industrious, and thrifty working-men, and the humane, large- 
hearted employers, of our country—two types of men I prefer to speak to, hoping 
thereby. to indirectly speak to the Shylocks of both orders ; for, while the capital- 
ists have their unprincipled Shylocks in one capacity, the reformers have theirs in 
another. 

The labor question, as I have announced it, seeks no panacea. It recognizes 
the faults of our civilization as those belonging to development, not to inaugura- 
tion. “And that there is not any one abuse or injustice prevailing in society by 
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merely abolishing which the human race would pass out of suffering into happi- 
ness.”* It recognizes the fallacy of attempting to win advantages by isolated at- 
tacks at some special point, and that, like Christianity, civilization and its wonder- 
ful movements, it must attack all along the line, and hence make itself felt in 
all progressive steps and attempts to reach a higher and better life. It reaches 
beyond the hackneyed statements.of the old school, that the interests of labor and 
capital are one, but incorporates them with another, that they are reciprocal ; and 
while it freely admits that capital loans machinery and all the auxiliaries of pro- 
duction to the working-man, without which advance he could not labor, except at 
ruinous processes, it wants capital to feel that it depends for its vitality upon the 
ability of labor to accept the loan; that capital invested in the machinery of the 
plant is dead matter until the operative vitalizes it with his presence ; and it knows 
well that, if either undertakes to do as it chooses, it either falls or is obliged to ac- 
cept the most meagre results. It demands that each should consult the other if 
both are to be active and productive; and its advocates find that in all communi- 
ties where reciprocal interests prevail, and a moral standard actuates both parties, 
the best prosperity is sustained. And, reaching farther than individuals and 
beyond industrial success, it claims that a broad catholicity in trade is essential 
to national success, and must take the place of the grasping principles of the 
old school, which have been sufficiently disastrous to both individuals and to 
nations. These demands, which seek to avoid adjustments by all and every 
revolutionary means suggested by enthusiasts, and which appear upon the sur- 
face at every recurrence of industrial depression, are based upon ethical grounds, 
and yet in them lie the elements of economical progress. 


» 
> 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT EXTENSION. 





(The Monist for April.) 


It is to be hoped that the World’s Religious Parliament Extension will con- 
tribute toward that common ideal of all religious minds which will at last unite 
mankind in one faith and prepare the establishment of achurch universal. Rituals 
and symbols may vary according to taste, historical tradition, and opinion, but the 
essence of religion can only be one and must remain one and the same among all 
nations, in all climes, and under all conditions. The sooner mankind recognizes 
it the better it will be for progress, welfare, and all international relations, for it 
will bring “glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace towards the men of 
good-will.” 

We can see as in a prophetic vision the future of mankind; when the religion 
of love and good-will has become the dominating spirit that finally determines the 
legislatures of the nations and regulates their international and home politics. Re- 
ligion is not for the churches, but the churches are for the world, in which the 
field of our duties lies. Let us all join the work of extending the bliss of the Re- 
ligious Parliament. Let us greet not our brethren only, but also those who in sin- 
cerity disagree from us, and let us thus prepare a home in our hearts for truth, 
love, and charity, so that the kingdom of heaven, which is as near at hand now as 
it was nineteen hundred years ago, may reside within us and become more and 
more the reformatory power of our public and private life. 


* Mill, Chapters on Socialism. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE programme of the Catholic Summer-School on Lake Champlain for the 
session of 1895, extending six weeks from July.7 to August 18, has been 
announced by the chairman of the Board of Studies, Rev. F. P. Siegfried, of St. 
Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. For the purpose of aiding systematic study all 
the lectures are arranged in courses. This plan has academic reasons in its favor, 
but it excludes the possibility of utilizing the large and varied experience of numer- 
ous influential men among the Catholic laity who can condense valuable informa- 
tion on current topics into one lecture. Conferences will be arranged for practical 
talks on Sunday-school work, Reading Circles, and other important subjects. 
Two sermons will be preached each Sunday, morning and evening, according to a 
definite plan having as a central point the Church. Each week has three distinct 
courses, which will be an inducement to those who cannot be present for the 
whole session. No guarantee is needed in advance that a visit to Lake Cham- 
plain even for one week during the session of the Catholic Summer-School will be 
both pleasant and profitable. The subjects mentioned in the following pro- 
gramme are varied and interesting. No previous gathering of Catholics in the 
United States ever had a more illustrious array of speakers : 


First Week, Fuly &—Rev. W. H. O’Connell, of Boston—The External 
Relations of the Early Church. 

Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., of St. Louis.—Philosophy of Literature. 

Rev. Thomas J. A. Freeman, S.J.—Mechanics. 

Second Week, Fuly 15.—Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa—The Internal Development of the Early Church. 

George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., of New London, Conn.—The Beginnings of 
English Literature. 

Brother Baldwin.—Physiology. 

Third Week, July 22—Henry A. Adams, M.A., of Brooklyn.—The Spanish 
Colonization Period in American History. 

V. Rev. John B. Hogan, D.D., Rector of Boston Theological Seminary.— 
French Literature. 

Rev. Hermann J. Heuser, Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. Charles’ Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pa.—Studies in Sacred Scripture. 

Fourth Week, Fuly 29—Rev. J. A. Zahm, Ph.D., C.S.C., of Notre Dame 
University, Indiana.—Modern Scientific Errors. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, LL.D., of Baltimore—The Evolution of the 
Novel. 

Rev. H. J. Heuser.—Studies in Sacred Scripture. 

Fifth Week, August 5.—Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J., Boston College.— 
Psychology. 

Lawrence T. Flick, M.D., President of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa~—The Physical Conditions of Happiness. 

Rev. Henry G. Ganss, Carlisle, Pa—The Evolution of Music. 

Sixth Week, August 12.—Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J.—Psychology. 
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Rev. D. J. O'Sullivan, St. Albans, Vt.—The French Colonization Period in 
American History. 

John La Farge, LL.D., New York.—The Philosophy of Art. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SERVICES AND SERMONS.—Pontifical Mass.—Celebrant, 
Most Rev. Archbishop Satolli, Apostolic Delegate. 

July 7, morning sermon by Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., Archbishop of 
New York. Evening sermon by Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D. 

July 14, Rev. Clarence E. Woodman, C.S.P., Ph.D. 

July 21, morning sermon, by Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D., Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. Evening sermon by V. Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D.D., Vice-Rector 
Catholic University of America. 

July 28, sermon by Rt. Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, D.D., Bishop of Springfield. 

August 4, sermon by Rev. James Coyle, Newport, R. I. 

August 11, morning sermon by Rt. Rev. T. S. Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Evening sermon by Rev. J. M. Whelan, Ottawa, Canada. 

August 18, sermon by V. Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, D.D., V.G., New York. 

Special courses may be announced later. As the introduction of special 
courses for class-work will depend upon the demand for particular studies, all 
those who would desire to follow a special course might communicate with the 
secretary at once. 

Instructors in special branches for summer courses are also invited to cor- 
respond with the secretary. 

Address all communications to the Catholic Summer-School of America, 123 
East Fiftieth Street, N. Y. City. 

* * * 

Congratulations and best wishes were sent to the Columbian Catholic 
Summer-School in this letter : 

WORCESTER, MASS., March 7, 1895. 
Rt. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., President Columbian Summer-School. 
RIGHT REV. DEAR SIR: 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Catholic Summer- 
School of America the President and Secretary were instructed to extend to you, 
and through you to the Western Summer-School, their cordial greeting and good 
wishes. It is our duty and our pleasure to transmit to you this expression of good 
will and kindly feeling. 

The aim of our schools is identical and the good to be accomplished depends 
upon our united earnestness. We are both striving under the inspiration of our 
religion to scatter the fruits of higher intellectuality among our people. In this 
great country, so dear to us all, the field is a vast one, all the workers are needed, 
and the truth we are commissioned to teach is the bond to unite us. I need not 
assure you that from out our experience of three years we cordially greet you as 
brethren in the great cause of higher education for the people, and we sincerely 
rejoice in your promise of success, while we pray God to bless you beyond your 
anticipations. The Catholic Summer-School of America welcomes its sister 
school and sends its greetings to trustees and students. 

THOMAS J. CONATY, 
WARREN E, MOSHER, President. 
Secretary. 
* *x * 
In order that the many Catholics who are interested in the higher education 
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of our people may actively participate in the development of the Catholic Summer- 
School of America, and that they may thus be brought into closer affiliation with 
this great educational movement, it has been determined to institute Life and 
Associate Memberships. This honorary membership will consist of men and 
women whose practical Catholicity, social character, and culture are beyond 
question. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP.—There shall be an Honorary Life Mem- 
bership of eligible Catholics, not to exceed 2,000 in number. 

The fee for an Honorary Life Membership shall be one hundred dollars, pay- 
ments to be made within a reasonable time, and to suit the convenience of 
members. 

When the full amount of membership fee shall have been paid, each member 
shall be entitled to nominate one person who may attend the lectures of the 
general courses free. This privilege shall be granted for ten years. A life mem- 
ber may name the same person or a different person each year for this free 
scholarship. Another privilege of this membership shall be free access to all 
general courses as well as the privileges of the Administration Building. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP.—The Associate Members will pay an initiation 
fee of twenty-five dollars, and annual dues at half the regular rates. 

They shall constitute an active working body in the affairs of the Catholic 
Summer-School, and shall have free admission to the general courses, special 
privileges in the Administration Building, and in such other ways as may be deter- 
mined by the Board of Trustees. 

Should a member be unable to attend the sessions of the school, his annual 
membership ticket, representing dues paid, may be transferred to another member 


of his family. This annual fee will remain unchanged for Associate Members in 
the event of an advance in the price of the general lecture courses. 

When Associate Members shall have paid one hundred dollars, including 
initiation fees and dues, they shall have the same privileges as Honorary Life 
Members, except that which permits the nomination of a candidate for free schol- 


arship. 

Special courses, for which special fees may be demanded, are not included in 
the privilege of either membership. 

The Life and Associate Members shall constitute a Roll of Honor, and their 
names shall appear in the catalogue of the school. They shall receive an honor- 
ary certificate under the seal of the Catholic Summer-School of America, on the 
receipt of which they shall be entitled to all the privileges of their membership. 

Full information concerning these memberships will be given on application 
to any officer or trustee of the Catholic Summer-School. 

The Honorary Life and Associate Members of the Catholic Summer-School of 
America to April 1, 1895, are as follows: 

LIFE MEMBERS,—New York.—Most Rev. M.A. Corrigan, D.D; Right Rev. 
Monsignor John M. Farley, V.G.; Very Rev. Jos. F. Mooney, D.D., V.G.; Dr. 
John Aspell, John G. Agar, Louis Benziger, Nicholas C. Benziger, Major John 
Byrne, Miss E. A. Birmingham, Miss K. G. Broderick, Miss Margaret Barrett, 
John D. Crimmins, Rev. Chas. H. Colton, Hon. Burke Cochran, James Clarke, 
Hon. Joseph F. Daly, James Doyle, Charles V. Fornes, John T. Fenlon, Edward 
D. Farrell, Mrs. M. E. Farrell, Rev. James N. Galligan, Rev. Gabriel Healy, 
Forbes J. Hennessey, Miss Theresa Julian, Miss Mary A. Julian, Rev. Michael J. 
Lavelle, Rev. William Livingston, Jesse Albert Locke, Marcus J. McLoughlin, 
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James McParlan, Miss Annie Murray, Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, Daniel O'Day, 
Mrs. Walter Roche, William M. Ryan, Philip A. Smyth, Charles W. Sloane, John 
R. Spellman, Frank C, Travers, Mrs. Frank C. Travers. 

Brooklyn.—T. F. Curley, John W. Devoy, Charles A. Hoyt, M. H. Hag- 
gerty, John C. Judge, William H. Moffitt, William G. Ross, Marc F. Vallette, 
LL.D. " 

Pittsburgh—F. X. Barr, James Flannery, John Kelly, John Marron, Junius 
McCormick, C. F. McKenna. 

Mrs, A. E. O’Brien, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary Crompton, Worcester, Mass.; 
Stephen Moffitt, Plattsburgh, N. Y.; Mrs. Margaret Deering, Chester, Pa.; Miss 
Sara Dillon, Saratoga, N. Y.; Rev. J. J. Harty, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. J. T. Tuohy, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Fannie Lynch, New Haven, Conn.; Frederick T. Driscoll, 
Everett, Mass.; John Strootman, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss H. E. Looney, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, O.; P. M. Kennedy, Youngstown O.; J. J. 
McNally, Youngstown, O.; Miss Charlotte Dana, Boston, Mass.; Robert.J. O’Brien, 
Jr., Troy, N. Y.; George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., New London, Conn. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS.—Miss Mary A. Magovern, New York; Serge A. Deu- 
ther, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Teresa Cannon, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Ella M. Baird, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Thomas P, Mulligan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

We have received the hand-books explaining the Extension Department of the 
University of the State of New York. The Regents have in this way given de- 
served recognition to many forms of self-improvement, which their critics in the 
State Superintendent’s office must admit to be of no small value for intelligent citi- 
zens. Young men with reputations yet unmade have a chance to work with suc- 
cess in organizing plans for utilizing the travelling libraries, and preparing the way 
for eminent university professors. The same facilities are extended to women. 
Questions may be sent to the information bureau established at the State Library, 
Albany, N. Y., pertaining to any phase of university extension work, and also for 
guidance in reading courses, home study, and self-culture. Recognition is given 
to any reputable study club intended to supplement the education regularly pro- 
vided in the common schools. Notwithstanding the unjust criticism which has ap- 
peared in recent reports frpm the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
efforts of the Regents to assist the higher education outside the regular institutions 
have met with cordial sanction from the people during the past ten years. 

Continued study of one subject prevents waste of energy, but is not in all 
cases practicable owing to the varied opportunities of members. Lord Playfair 
gives an amusing example of this effort to please all in a single course by quoting 
the programme of the Mechanics’ Institute for 1845. It was as follows: ‘“ Wit 
and humor, with comic songs ; Women, treated in a novel manner ; Legerdemain 
and spirit-rapping; The devil (with illustrations); The heavenly bodies in the 
stellar system; Palestine and the Holy Land; Speeches by eminent friends of 
education, interspersed with music, to be followed by a ball. Price for the whole 
2s. 6d. Refreshments in the anteroom.” The absurdity of this marvellous col- 
lection appeals to all, but it is only in a lesser degree that all variety programmes 
lack true educational value. Yet this is the point hardest to impress on local 
managers, who with the best of motives neutralize much of the educational value 
of their work by catering to the demand which results in the “variety hall” 
entertainments so much deplored by intelligent friends of music and the drama. 

This criticism would not, of course, apply to those clubs whose subject is 
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Current Topics, for this does not mean study of isolated subjects having no con- 
nection with each other. The study of recent movements and events is necessar- 
ily synthetic, bringing out causes and effects and the interrelation of the incidents 
of modern progress. 

Home study clubs or Reading Circles, wishing for registration in the Exten- 
sion Department in the University of New York, are required to have an approved 
course of study, at least five members, and to present an annual report to the Re- 
gent’s Office at Albany, N. Y. There are no fees for registration. The relation 
established does not destroy autonomy in the local organization, which is free to fol- 
low its own bent without leadership outside itself. While holding the policy of 
non-interference, the department is always glad to give any desired help either in 
outlining courses or by more detailed suggestion as to plans and methods of study. 
By making known experiences shown in the reports, the energy now dissipated in 
working on problems already solved by other clubs may be utilized in the intellec- 
tual work of the club. Blanks for statistics are sent to all clubs, circles, and lec- 
ture courses in the State known to the department, and from the returns is decided 
whether the work done by each reporting body is of such a grade as to entitle it 
to the endorsement of the State implied in formal registration by the university. 

M. C, M. 





IT is hoped that, whenever it be possible, our readers will 
patronize those who patronize us through our advertising col- 


umns. THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE carries the announce- 
ments of only such firms as we have every reason to believe 
are first class and honorable in their business dealings. Most of 
our readers will have occasion to purchase such goods as are 
here advertised. They can be assured of doing the Magazine 
a favor and of getting what they bargain for by, purchasing 
from these firms, and particularly so if they will mention THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. Because we try to be choice in 
selecting advertisements we are always ready to investigate any 
complaint; while, on the other hand, advertisements that appear 
should command a liberal patronage. 








